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NOTE ON TRANSLITERATION 

It is hoped that the use of diacritical marks in transliteration of Indian 
words will be welcomed by the general reader when he has overcome the 
initial unfamiliarity. As far as possible the spellings are kept close to 
popular usage. The scheme followed is mainly after Monier-Williams’ 
Sanskrit-English Dictionary, except for ch (c) and ch (ch) and a few addi- 
tions to represent certain sounds peculiar to South Indian languages. 

The plural sign ‘s’ of English, when affixed to Indian terms, is 
preceded by the hyphen (-) . 

Spellings of contemporary proper names follow current usage; no 
phonetic spelling or mark is generally attempted. Captions are not dia- 
critically marked. 
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(Visarga) 


No distinction is made between anusvdra and ardha-anusvara ; ‘m’ or 
*n’ may stand for either. 

It is regretted that strict adherence to the scheme has not been possible in some 
places — Ed. 
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its limited means, rightly confines itself to limited aims. I congratulate 
you on the success that has attended your efforts so far, as is evident from 
the significant volume (of the Journal ) which I have here. I congratulate 
you on the efforts that have been made in this direction. I have pleasure 
in declaring open the Fourth Anniversary Music Festival and m releasing 
the publication of the first issue of the Indian Music Journal. 


NITTOOR SRINIVASA RAU 

Chairman , Central Vigilance Commission 

I should like to endorse with respect all the weighty things Dr.Desh- 
mukh said yesterday. I very much like the whole approach of your or- 
ganisation to the cause which it has at heart : the democratic, yet informal 
and friendly, method of election of office bearers, the free admission of 
persons to functions organised by you, the catholic outlook and the spirit 
of devotion with which you are endeavouring to educate the people to a 
true appreciation of music. I am particularly struck by the special atten- 
tion bestowed on developing reciprocal appreciation of the two great schools 
of music prevailing in India 

In this great endeavour of enabling people to cultivate an appre- 
ciation of different systems of music, your Samaj is playing an invaluable 
part 

I must congratulate you on the wide field covered in your Souvenirs 
and in the Journal and on the symposia you are conducting through its 
columns. 


T. R. JAYARAMA IYER 

Ex-director , Valya Vrindi , All India Radio JMt. 

It is a matter of great satisfaction that the Delhi Sanglta Samaj has 
been arranging lectures and demonstrations on important aspects of music 

every half year during festivals. That is a very good feature and a sign of 
healthy organization. 5 

Ml . 1 i WaS V< 7 mUC ? c rUGk b - y th f very nice and useful magazine, “Indian 
Music Journal —and Souvenir that was released only yesterday It is 

Persons “T of P enod,c . al and contains contributions lorn many eminent 
persons. I wish the periodical continued success. 


i 
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The Music of Purandaradasa 

T. L. VENKATARAMA AIYAR 


Purandaradasa is revered as the father of Karnatak Music. His 
four hundredth anniversary was celebrated all over the country recently. 
The story of his life is well-known to music-lovers. After he became a saint 
he made pilgrimages to shrines all over the country, singing the praise of 
the Gods. Hi sBhakti expressed itself in all the eleven modes mentioned by 
Narada in his Bhakti Sutra-s : 



It is therefore not a matter for surprise that Purandaradasa should 
have come to be regarded as an avatar of Narada himself and this belief 
Tyagaraja himself shared. So profound was the impression created by his 
Bhakti , that his own guru, Vyasaraya, said of him that he, of all Haridds as, 
was Dasa par excellence. 

We may now turn to his musical heritage, which is what will ensure 
for him an honoured place in the world of Music for all times to come. In 
order to appreciate its true worth, it is necessary to remember that Music 
has both an aesthetic and an emotional appeal. The music of this country 
has been evolved on the lines of melody, in contrast to Western music, which 
has developed on principles of harmony. The concepts of Raga-s, and of 
Tala-s are the distinctive features of our music, and the highest form of art 
music consists in the portrayal of Raga forms, and expression of Tala phrases. 
In this class of music, the words as such, do not possess much value. In 
Raga alapa there are no words at all, and there are types of compositions 
in which, though the words and their sense have a value, the primary em- 
phasis is on the featuring of Raga and Tala. In contrast to this is music in 
which the appeal is primarily to emotion, and that is to be found in songs 
which portray the pangs of a lover, or narrate the exploits of a hero, or des- 
cribe the sufferings of a person. The words of the song evoke, the Sringara 
rasa in one case, the V.ra rasa in the other, and the Karwjd rasa in the third. 
In such cases, music properly harnessed to the song can heighten the emo- 
tion which the words might evoke. To do so, the music must be simple and 
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direct and not ornate or elaborate. In other’ word, the emphasis is on the 
words and their sense, and music is merely a handmai . 

We are now concerned with a class of songs falling within this cate- 
gory called religious ^Sages and pSfromTe VtSc 

salvation It is only to be expected, therefore, that religious songs should 
have dominated our music at all times. The earliest religious music ^xtant 
is what is found in the Tevdram and Divya Prabandham in Tamil which date 
back to the seventh century A.D. These songs are set to Raga-s and Tala-s 
and are simple in their structure. Each song consists of a numbei oi Lha- 
rana-Sy but the melody of all the Charana-s is the same. 


The stage next to Tevdram is to be foundi n the Dcvarandma-s of the 
Dasakuta composers in the Kannada language. These are songs in piaise 
of God and consist each of a pallavi and a number of char ana-s , the melody 
of the Charana-s in each song being the same. This class of compositions 
goes back to the 10th century A.D. That this was the form in vogue all 
over India during this period could be seen from the Gita Gotindam of Jaya- 
deva. The Ashfapadi-s (Gita Govindam ) arc, so far as the structure of the 
songs is concerned, on the same lines of Dcvarandma-s. This wast he class 
of religious music which was in vogue in the days of Purandaradasa. 


Turning next to art music as distinguished from Bhajan-Sy a reading of 
the Prabandhddhydya in the several treatises on Music reveals that the tradi- 
tions of classical Music were being continuously kept up, but, of the actual 
prabandha-s belonging to this period, few have survived. 


We may now examine the contribution made by Purandaradasa both 
to art music and Bhajan music. At the present day, students of art music 
are taught Svardvali, Alankdra-Sy and the like in the Mdydmd{avagaula scale. 
It is Purandaradasa that adopted this scale for purpose of musical teaching. 
By way of contrast it may be noted that in Hindustani Music the siksha is in 
the Sankardbharana scale. The question has often been asked why Puran- 
daradasa adopted the A ldydmdlavagaufa scale. One obvious reason might 
be noted. Most of the Raga-s sung in the morning are in this scale and as 
the morning time is the best suited for siksha it would be eminently appro- 
priate if the scale adopted is one suited to that part of the day. It is for 
this reason that Western writers have referred to the Mdydmd\avagaula scale 
as the golden thread in the fabric of South Indian Music and this we owe 
to I urandaradasa. He deserves for this reason alone to be described as the 
rather ol Karana ak Music. 



Apart from this Purandaradasa is the author of several technical con 
positions pertaining to the domain of art music. He wrote a number < 
yjtam-s intended to give the students a correct notion of the Raga fora 
The most famous of them are what are known as Pilfaydr Gitam-s with whic 
every student of Karna»ak Music begins his education. Purandarada* 
also wrote a number of Sulddi-s. These are compositions intended to i 
culcate knowledge both of Raga-s and of the sapta Tala-s. Sometimes th 



tHE MUSIC OF PURANDARADASA 


„ i . T , — ^ vaucu. sometimes tne laia and Raga 

arc both changed presenting a sort of Raga Tala mdlika . Many of the Sulddi-s 
ave been lost, but a few of them have been preserved in the work of the 
greatest of the modern musicologists, Subbarama Dikshitar, in his Sangita 
oampradaya Pradarsmt. 


• burning next to the Devarnama-s of Purandaradasa, he himself states 
in the song, \ asudevana ndmdvaliya ” in Mukhdri Raga that he had composed 
lour lakhs and seventy-five thousands of them. This, by itself an astonish- 
ment, becomes all the greater when the quality of the songs is examined. 
dll PV r P° se °. { l ” c T)cuarandma-s is, it should be remembered, to inculcate 
nnakti m the minds of the listeners. To acheive that purpose Purandaradasa 
uses simple language, homely sayings and proverbs such as would impress 
all persons. Purandaradasa was steeped in the Upanishad-s and in the 
Purdna-s. He expresses the great truth enshrined therein in simple language 
such as could be understood even by lay men and he further reinforces these 
truths by references to puranic stories and incidents. The didactic value of 
these compositions . therefore, is immense. 


Coming to the Devaranama-s, they are simple and set to popular 
melodies and make a direct appeal to the listeners. The number of Raga-s 
handled by him is about fifty, but they are rakti Raga-s suited to inspire 
Bhakti. Rare and difficult Raga-s might have place in aesthetic music but 
in devotional music it is the simple and popular tunes that tell. 

There can be no doubt that the Devaranama-s of Purandaradasa exerted 
a deep influence on Tyagaraja as can be seen in his Divyanama and other 
devotional A: rtana-s. In weaving the truths of the Upanishad-s and puranic 
stories in his compositions, he had clearly Purandaradasa as his model. The 
influence of Purandaradasa on Muttusvamy Dikshitar was equally pro- 
found. The £ uladi-s, such as we have, have been preserved in his family and 
the j\avagraha Kirtana-s set to different Raga-s and the sapta Tala-s would 
appear to have been inspired by them. Muttusvami Dikshitar jealously 
preserved the traditions of Purandaradasa even in Raga-laksha a-s and 
has composed kriti-s in Raga-s like Suddha Sdveri and Devagandhara in 
accordance with those traditions. Indeed a research into the authentic 
melodies of Purandaradasa must help in resolving many a tangle pertain- 
ing to theories in Rdgalakshana at the present day. 


Thus, whether we have regard to his Dcvarandma-s or to his gita-s and 
suladi-s Purandaradasa easily ranks amongst the greatest of our composers 
and in adopting Mdydmalavagaula as the scale for musical education he has 
revolutionised music in South India. 
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Our music : its traditional values 


S. N. RATANJANKAR 


The most important and characteristic tradition of Indian music is 
its melodic form as distinguished from music which is based on Harmony. 
Indian musical expression is by succession of tones and not by simultaneous 
sounding of several tones together. The term Varna occurring in the very 
definition of Raga as given by Matanga points to the melodic form of our 
music. Musical values created by a variety of melodic patterns, each on 
its part expressed in various ways with vocal modulations, rhythmic settings 
and graces of music known as gamaka-s, weak and strong accents on the notes 
of a scale, have enriched Indian music. In fact the musical rendering of 
a Raga is like an act on the Stage, the notes of the scale acting, each its ap- 
pointed role, and behaving towards the other notes according to a given 
plan so that the whole play impresses the audience as if they were being 
regaled to a colourful representation of a dreamland story or a fairy tale. 

The next traditional habit strongly embedded in the mind of the Indian 
music listener is his unswerving attention to the music. He understands 
and appreciates the mode, each and every tone in the melody, its correct 
or incorrect intonation and expression in relation to the Shadja which is 
always the tonic for all music. Whatever flights and flourishes of musical 
passages the musician may show off in the course of this interpretation of 
the Raga he must come back to the tonic and keep the modal character of 
the melody ever fresh in the minds of the listeners. The tonic is of course 
fixed by the musician himself according to the range of his voice or musical 
instrument he plays on. It is not a standard pitch. When once the tonic 
is fixed at a certain convenient degree of pitch by the musician all his per- 
formance will be based on this tonic. He may raise or lower the pitch ac- 
cording to the needs of a fresh melody he wishes to take up if he feels it 
necessary But once a shadja (Tonic) is fixed for a certain melody the 

WhLT, a '» VayS ,. , UnderSt u 0 u ° n the , basis of - in Nation to, the tonic 
fixed for it. It is the tome which gives the melody its peculiar character. 

Let us suppose that we are listening to a demonstration in the Raga 

Jaijawanli. But it will sound Jatjawanti all right so long as our attention is 

fixed on the ShaHja, the tonic. If. however a clever rhL 

the background and emphasises Rishabha too much he creates an vlTi *" 

of Bhairavi for a little while and then all of a mdde^returnsm k 

as soon as it is introduced turns all 

van!,. This is of course a kind of musical ‘ A T ‘ hat ° f >•>«- 

similar jugglery are Bhairavi and Taman, BhanavVsnc^RlZ lnS , t ?. nces 
Mdlkauns, Sarahg and Todi. ^ihag, A larva and 

the Indim h lLtenerJfmtic a is ^V^dorn^ in *e mind of 

eUdmeam ‘ $ay ° Ur SSStrak ° raS ' The definition of a fcso Spears S 
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at this. Here again the restriction of musical movements to the four varna- s 
namely repetition of a single tone, ascent from a lower to a higher tone, des- 
cent from a higher to a lower tone and a combination of all these three 
movements which are the only possible movements for the human voice 
(unless of course it is hoarse ), hints that the Sdstrakdra-s had the human voice 
and its natural limits in their minds when they wrote the definition of Raga. 
it is true that instrumental music has its own elaborate technique. In fact 
each instrument has its own technique dependent on its size, shape and make, 
and our Sastrakara-s have elaborately described the karana-s or hastavydpdra-s, 
the strokes and fingering on the keyboards of all the types of instruments 
that have been in vogue in Indian music. String instruments played by the 
plectrum lack the continuity, the unbroken flow of a single musical tone 
°r a ^ P assa S e » anc * have therefore developed techniques independent 
ol and different from vocal expression, more or less influenced by rhythmic 
tieatment, the strings having to be struck by the plectrum over and over 
again. String instruments played by the bow as well as wind instruments 
can very well express long notes and as such follow vocal music. The tech- 
nique of a musical instrument has after all reference only to the way in 
which it is to be manipulated. The music to be played on it is the same as 
vocal music. The limits, however, of the instrument and consequently its 
special technique, give the music a certain shape which is quite independent. 
String instruments like the Vina and Sitar are played in accompaniment to 
vocal music. In the Southern system, however, the Vina cannot be played 
in accompaniment to the voice. In fact, Violin which is now the foremost 
instrument of accompaniment to vocal music in the Southern system was 
introduced only about a hundred years ago. Before that the Vina alone 
seems to have been played in accompaniment to vocal music. In the North 
too, in the past, the Sarangi was supposed to be fit to be played only with the 
light type of songs, such as Thumri-s and Ghaz-d-s. High-brow classical 
Vocalists never allowed it to be played with them. We are told that Miyan 
Tansen used to have a Vina player accompanying him probably Samokhan 
Singh or Misri Singh. The descendants of this great musician, however, 
seem to have given up vocal music and taken to playing on string instruments, 
namely, the Vina and the Rabdb. They have no doubt developed a highly 
specialised type of music on these instruments which has enabled these ins- 
truments to be played in independent solos for hours together keeping the 
audience spellbound, as it were, throughout the programme. But let me 
draw the attention of the music listener of today to the modern tendency 
among instrumental musicians of today to imitate vocal expression, even on 
instruments played by the plectrum, to show, as it were, that vocal music 
does after all lead all musical expression in India. The technique as such 
of the Vina, Sitar, Sarod , etc., as pointed out earlier, is influenced by rhythmic 
treatment. No doubt they have opened a line of musical entertainment in 
the elaborate and complicated drumming on the Tabla or Pakhdwaj. 
The art of tabla playing comes out in its full glory W'hen it is played in ac- 
companiment to string instruments of the Vina class. In fact some Sitar 
players play on their instrument in a style which gives the impression of 
tabla bols set to music on the Sitar. It will not be wrong to say that in the 
quick tempo Sitar and Sarod surpass vocal music. The jhala is a speciality 
of strings struck by a plectrum. It is a part of the climax or the close-up of 
the extempore elaboration and improvisation of a Raga. 
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The Tala system is a?ain an ancient tradition peculiar to Indian music. 

elaborate systems of t.me m'Munm' , metres> mitri _ v J a . The 

metres, (g^av, Ma ) and the ° the J s y St ™°^ hil “ the milT a- v nUa was used for 

fSTSSSBSS SKt> Of. 

elaborate system of musical time or Ta|a was developed which is still pre- 
valent in Indian music, though in a modified form. The Suladi safi a taja-s 
are played on the Mridangam in the Southern system of music and Tala-s 
of the Dhrupad style piayed on the Pakhavdj. Tala-s of the Khyal and Thumn 
•styles played on the Tabid in the Hindustani Music system are the compa- 
ratively modern forms of the ancient T.ala system. 


An Indian musician never attacks a musical tone diiectly.. There 
is always a leading note, mostly a lower one attached to the main tone, 
e. g. pa Sa, ni Sa^sa Pa, sa ga, ga ri, etc. To an Indian musician singing 
is like swimming in water. All movements whether of the voice or of the 
string are wavy. This is why key-board instruments such as the Harmonium, 
Piano etc. are considered unfit for correct expression of Indian music. I 
am reminded here of the old famous saying of our Sastrakara-s, namely : — 


trai 3^5 tfldM l I 

3fPrTRT TT II 


“It is not possible”, say they, “to trace the path of the fish in water 
nor that of the birds (flying) in the sky, even so is it impossible to trace the 
Sruti-s in the (movements of the ) Svara-s .” This Sloka occurs in a different 
context, it is true. But the idea behind it is the same. There is very little, 
if at all, of detached svara-s. The Svara-s of a Raga, if sung detached, spoil 
the effect thereof. Here are a few passages of Darbari Kdna ^ a ; SA, RE Dha , 
JV7, PA, NI, PA, DHA , NI, RE, SA ; NI, SARE GA, MA RE SA. These 
very passages have to be sung in such a way that they express the Raga in 
its proper spirit. 

The musical compositions, the Dhrupad-s, Hori-s, Khyal-s, Thumri-s , 
Tappa-s, Tarana-s , in classical music and the Rasia-s, Goth, Baul, Bhatiydl, 
Lavni and the hundreds of the devotional songs sung by our saint poets of the 
Bhakli age present to us a rich and endless treasure of the traditional know- 
ledge and practice of our music. In fact the whole theory of our music has 
been built up in conformity with and on the basis of these traditional 
musical compositions, handed down to us through the mouth-to-mouth 
training, carried on in the families of the professional musicans. 
Authenticity of a Raga form, and of the style of its practical rendering 
had been preserved in these traditional compositions and as such they 

wei e highly prized and jealously guarded as a treasure by the musicians 
of old. 
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The Compositions of 
Muttusvami Dikshitar 


DWARAM VENKATASWAMY NAIDU 



Dikshitar was a student of music both of the South and North. He 
was in Banaras and learnt Hindustani Music from the very source. He 
gave us grand compositions comparable to D'ri.pad-s in Raga-s like Subka- 
panluvardli , Hnrrdr and Taman. In all the Raga-s of Karnatak music 
there are several compositions of eternal worth. The life and work of such 
an inspired composer can be a beaconlight of inspiration for generations. 
For common features that should go to be the basis of the music of Bharat 
I feel we could get no better, safer and yet a clear guide as the immortal 
bard of Tiruvarur. He was a Vainika and Gay aka . His Sanskrit is an 
ornate expression of Vedanta. But his music which is the most important 
of his contributions has to be given its due place. Stories and anecdotes 
about him are in abundance but they take us not far. 

More compositions of the great master must be learnt by the Yidvan-s. 
Vidvan-s should do sadhana and acquire the adhikara to render the great 
masterpieces like Akshyalinga Vib/id, Sri Raja Gopala , Bdlagopdla and 
scores of others in the grand style of the master. I feel not much or enough 
is done to preserve the music as the Kriti-s are rendered in fast tempo or 
Madhya nnkala in the thought of catching the public mind. If we popu- 
larise the Kriti-s in quantity without caring for the quality, the loss would 
be irretrievable. Dikshitar Kiiti-s must be rendered with gamrka and 
Vilamba Kata. If Sangati-s are added and the speed of the Kriti-s has- 
tened, it may be temporarily effective but the real grandeur is lost. There 
is an unfortunate mixing up of styles of the great Trinity. If their indivi- 
duality is allowed to be lost everything is lost. In encouraging the musi- 
cians to keep up the Vilamba Kdla and the grand diction, sabha-s should 
play the intelligent role and expect only tradition. Cheap editions of 
Dikshitar Kriti-s could do no good. Vidwan-s and rasika-s alike must 
do their best to popularise the great k.riti-s of Dikshitar preserving the 
original musical setting. In Niraval, Raga Alapa and Sraratn ample 
Munodharma should be displayed. Even these must be in keeping with 
the dignity and style of Dikshitar. 

May Dikshitar bless us all to reach such eminence. 
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Light Music 

D. G. VYAS 


If music in India is taken in its restricted sense only as the classical 
type, much of it which is outside the ambit of the classical system remains 
beyond comprehension. To such a faulty approach should be attributed 
the indifference towards correct appraisal of the characteristics and resource 
fulness of Indian music and of the course of development of the classical 
systems. 


. , Th '; ™'' odic ‘>'P es w >. th ^eir scales and the forms and patterns pro- 

Drovidcd frl hem ar if pecu i lar *° different Such music forms have 

provided frame-works to the songs continued by the people from the past 

as part of the, r cultural legacy. Amidst them Lnd.V Clascal system 

: ™ budt . U P th^Sh centuries. Light music, which has sprung 
into piommence in recent years, should make an addition to the numeroi^ 
music forms preserved by the people, provided it follows the Indian line of 


reviewofli 't^'^h^rf the^radUionh^ClassHi d '*|* nct variety, has to be 
composition are the important nnin»« ^^sification and the process of 
consideration, if light music of the ™ IC ^ ba Y c . t0 be ta ^ cn into 
the latest musical dUelopmen/i^ndia " t0 be reco S nised as 


its origin inthe hoary pMt? h ^5u^^is°Mkew? dl ^f i: ^ U ^i^ r adi ti Oii which had 
is distinctive and dynamic and from whir^i^* 111 ^ '**? tradltion which 
retained its distinctive character thZtu , u ^ deviated * It has 
on which it has rested have been consider^’ b ^fu^ the fundament als 
Since the fundamentals are common to alf * nvio J able . a ? d irrevocable, 
be regarded as a facet of the tradition * >P ^ vaneties > the Y should 


Indian music is melodic in ... - 

its principal characteristic. To be Indian* 1 '' 002 ' an< ^ tbis ha PP ens to be 
whatever , ts type or variety be, and aho SlTf mu f reraain melodic, 
which ,t ,s practised. The gamut cons sts °r ° r CulturaI editions in 

fr ° m Wh ' Ch * he SCa ‘ CS ° f various mil 

principle s^oul^aea'' firS *.° f aI1 - according to the basic 

finaU n T * he beginnin g an d end of finginv“f y CC ' tain other principles 
finals. Every melodic type should th^n "if* ° ng and short pauses and 

variegated patterns of rhythm. be ca P ab le of yielding itself to 

Ever since the primitive age man h ac 

8 ’ HaS CX P ressed himself through two 
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languages— one of speaking and the other of singing. Music was thus born 
ith man as product of the natural human instinct to sing. The music 
heritage of the people was built up on the basis of the bulk of melodic types. 

Different types are included in Indian music. Classified as thev havr 
been, as tribal, folk, light, light classical and classical, they have run con- 
currently as distinct streams, and they have sustained themselves as such 
because they are the offshoots of a common tradition and are held together 
by a vital link subsisting between them. The melodic strains and shades 
the people s music must have made a substantial contribution to the 

resources from which the classical music was evolved, elaborated and built 
up as a system. 

From the melodic types peculiar to the cultural traditions of various 
regions, numerous music forms of the same regions were worked out by the 
people themselves. Any such form, if carefully analysed, will appear to 
have a scale of its own. It will have a recognisable or un-recognisable me- 
lodic type and a Taja pattern. Here again the tradition plays an important 
part in determining the conditions of singing. 

Smging which may be solo, duet or group is repetitive and stereo- 
typed. 1 he melodic scale, which forms the initial sentence in singing is 
repeated whatever be the length of the piece. Variations, if ever introduced, 
would be tar and few between. Singing is again carried on according to 
set rhythm. Here again variations are not inadmissible, but they are rarely- 
resorted to. The way in which a particular piece is sung is continued as a 
part of the music tradition. Singing is further characterised by the clarity 
of intonation and pronunciation and by accent on emotional expression. 
The melodic type and rhythmic pattern are clearly dicemable throughout. 

The musical pieces, which in most of the cases are in the form of songs 
have diurnal and also seasonal significance as regards singing. They are 
intended to be sung on social or festive occasions or during the ceremonies 
like marriage. Some of them would again be devotional in their content 
and purpose. 

Various regions are noted for certain peculiar music forms. A few 
examples should suffice to illustrate this point. Jhumar, Vitap , Chet and 
Rasiya are mentioned as names of the varieties of songs in the kirtana-s of the 
vaishnavite temples. They were popular in V raja and Uttar Pradesh. Ovi , 
Abharig y Powdda , Ldvani and others are well known in Maharashtra and 
Gujarat has, likewise, its own varieties such as Prabhatia, Garbi , Men a to etc. 

The wordings of such songs are in the languages spoken by the people. 
The music forms should have been older and brought forward from the 
past as a part of the tradition of their respective regions. They have given 
stability to poetic compositions which would have been otherwise, short 

lived. 

If the people’s music forms, which are scattered in different regions, 
are taken as parts and put together, they would collectively make a vast and 
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highly varied music heritage. For the sake of classification, however, all 
such forms and types can take their place in the category of light music m 
contrast to the classical systems. 

Although modern light music has appeared as the latest development 
in music, the point which has not yet been clarified is whether its emergence 
was prompted by the call of any special social or cultural conditions. 
Modern light music, like all the other existing varieties, should be firmly 
rooted in the tradition. It is therefore necessary to find out the part played 
by the tradition and also by the people in determining the form of light 
music as a distinct variety. 

Creative endeavour is implicit in the conception of the art of compo- 
sition as an aspect of music. How far light music is the product of creative 
endeavour or inventiveness is another point which needs to be investigated. 
If light music cannot create new melodies, it should discover some from 
the unexplored resources of music of the people and should process, out of 
them, music forms in conformity with the principles of melodic construc- 
tion; so that new compositions would be in the line of traditional forms. 

Light music, like music of the Marathi, Gujerati and Urdu States 
should draw freely upon the resources of the classical and people’s music; 
and it should thus keep close to the tradition; but somehow or other light 
music has not been able to resist the influence of the West and screen music. 


Consequently some pernicious tendencies have become evident in the 
making of light music. A few of them which should be cited as examples, 
are arbitrary adoption of crescendo ending, orchestral interludes with 
patches of harmony introduced between the lines of singing and staccato or 
jazzy rhythm. Such tendencies have obviously detracted from the integrity 
and beauty of the Indian melody. 


As music forms, songs are originally composed as music the wordings 
of poetry automatically flow in the grooves of music. Melody takes prece- 
dence over poetry. Here the composer would be a true “Vaggeyakar”. 

i r u CV I?u ° f thlS P! ocess 1S aIso in vo S ue - A poem is composed by a poet, 
who had the grounding m music or in the art of composition ; and then a 

os entatiously proceeds to set it to music. Such a song, irrespec- 
ti' e of lts values as a mu sic form, is also presented as light music^ P 

^W MUSi< 7* 1 ° be Ij - dian ’ should be India " »n every respect-in its form 
technique of composition and style It would h* Tr,d;™ -r •* I 1 1orm » 

elements which are foreign to iti tradiLn TK 1 1 ’ ‘ f U takes U P 

nc makin E of music which is congenial to them. 

— Courtesy AIR 





A little known treasure 

VISSA APi*A RAO 


t Adhyatma Ramayana Kirtanams, composed by Munipalle Subrahmanya 
Kavi m the 1 8th century, are a treasure in Bhakli gitam. The author was ' a 
contemporary of Damera Timmappa Naidu, Zamindar of Kalahasti. He 
was the State Musician, Poet and the Guru of Timmappa Naiiu, his son 
and grandson, m the first half of the eighteenth century. Subrahmanya 
Kavi was a great scholar well versed in Sanskrit and Telugu literatures, 
music and dance, alankara sastra and Vedanta. 

Ramayana , the story of Rama, has two aspects — the worldly and the 
spiritual. Valmiki depicted Rama and Sita as ordinary mortals with extra- 
°r D- ar ^ and cxem P lar y characteristics. The spiritual aspect of the story 
oi Rama was written in Sanskrit and has called Adhyatma Ramayana. This 
m essence is the philosophic aspect of Rdmavatdra explained to Anjancya by 
Rama and Sita in Sitarama-Anjaneyam. In Adhyatma Ramayana Rama is the 
Supreme God— Parabrahma— and Sita is Prakriti—Adi Sakti—Maya. Sita 
that was taken away by Ravana was Maya Sita, so also the Sita that en- 
tered the purifying fire in Lanka after the death of Ravana. These and 
other details of the story were depicted in the one hundred and four kxr'.a- 
na-s composed by Subrahmanya Kavi. The story was narrated by 
ParameSvara to Parvati in answer to certain doubts raised by her in regard 
to the truth of the incarnation of Rama. 

Each composition consists of palavi, anupallavi and seven or eight long 
charana-s which contain seven or eight lines in each. The last line of each 
charana was composed in a quicker tempo and this adds life to the composi- 
tion. The language — Telugu — used was full o {Sabda alahkdra-s , and rhymes 
which make the recitation musical and exhilerating. The compositions 
are highly devotional and we are carried away as we recite them. It must 
be said that these compositions have a unique style and technique of their 
own Sahitya predominates and music is subordinated. 

Nearly sixty rakti Raga-s in use in the eightenth century were used in 
the compositions. Rare Raga-s like Purvi, Gumma-kambhoji , Yamuna, Lalita- 
panchaml, Desiya-devagandhdra , Mangata-kausika , Kannda-gaula were emplo- 
yed. Adi (60) At a (30) Jhampe (8) Triputa (3) and Rupaka (3) talas 
were used. One variety — Rupaka-chdpu — of Rupaka was used in a com- 
position. 

The compositions were dedicated to Seshachalapati — Lord Veiika- 
teSvara. These kirtana-s were learnt by all house-holders in the coastal 
Andhra particularly by women. Till recently they were sung with great 
zeal at Bhajana-kutam-s along with Ramadds kirtanas, tarangam-s and ash fa 
padi-s. These kirtanas were not much known in the South and the 
musicians are more or less ignorant about them and perhaps very few are 
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now left, even in the coastal Andhra, who can sing at least a few of them. 
These kirtana-s have a great place in Bhakti gUam. It would be a pity if 
they go out of use. They must be revived. The All India Radio Stations 
in Vijayawada, Hyderabad and Madras must take up this- important duty. 

Two years back these kirtana-s— sixty one of them— were printed 
in notation by the Andhra Gana Kala Parishat of Rajahmundry and they 
were all purchased by the Andhra Pradesh Sangita Nataka Akademi, 
Hyderabad. I hope and believe that musicians and music lovers restore 
these kirtana-s to their exalted place which they occupied. 

To illustrate the literary style of the compositions an example is given 
below. (Note the rhyme on ri and lu) 

Pallavi Cheri vinave souri chiritamu Gduri sukumari girivara kumari 

Anu pallavi : Vdrijakshudantatanu Sri Miri 

Vedkato ri'iyodhyaku gori 
Povudarilo nripa vairi etc., 

Charana : 

Benduvanfi villu nadimiki 
Renduchedi pellu, pongedu 
A on da nenayajellu nd villu 
Dandi vairulaku mullu — etc. 

This relates to the meeting of Rama and ParaSurama while Rama was just 
returning to Ayodhya after winning the hand of Sita. 
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The Psychology of Perception 
of Svara and Raga Forms 

G. N. RAMABHADRAN 





f“'*! i. L™,Sr£ p " a 

at first merely events occurring to the infant; at this staire if rh? ; n r* f • 
separated from the mother and left with a wet-nurse the’ infant “ 

attachment to the nurse and forgets its real mother. ’ At the second stage 
of percept, on, mother is still an object like any other toy, say Tis oX 
he final stage of perception when the infant realizes its mother as a nerson 
to which it is committed', that she is the same person in different dresses 
distances and perspectives and moods. The different stages of develop 
ment may be unequal with different infants depending upon many here- 
ditary and environmental factors ; but the sequence of programs 
unaltered. In fact it is similar for all kinds of perception. sfnceweTnow 
the brain is made of similar cells and interconnected like the modules and 
logic-elements m an electronic computor, we can guess that the perceptual 
processes must be similar and musical perception is no exception^ It is so 

sdfimbfbed' Vhen mUS ‘ Ca kn ° W edge 13 sclf - tau S ht and musical appreciation 


The novice will notice at the outset that certain Raga s are very pleasant 
and others are not so to him, that is, the emotional or aesthetic feeling asso- 
ciated wnh certain Raga-s stand out and distinguished from the background 
of feelings. It is doubtful that at this stage he recognizes Raga-svarupa 
He unconsciously makes attempt to sing the Raga but when he makes a mis- 
take he does not know it. It is like an infant, while playing with a toy 
drops it but forgets all about it because it seems to have gone for ever. Again 
the child may cry for the toy only so long as he sees it ; so also the musical 
novice will try to ‘ accompany” a singer on the radio but may be in no 
position to initiate the phrases himself. For the infant to look for the toy 
and the musical novice to want to sing of his own accord comes at a later 
stage, i. c., when he has obtained some basic grasp of the Rdga-svarupa. 
All the same he will not be able to analyse what constitutes the Rdga-svarupa. 

By this time of course he must have come to know' of the name of the 
Raga. This name is a great aid for him to its recognition. Although he 
may be familiar with Harikambloji as in Tyagaraja’s Rama nannu he may 
fail to recognize it in Sada^iva Rao’s Saketa nagara ndtha. But as the name 
is mentioned his perception returns. In this way he acquires knowledge 
of the characteristics of the raga that are consistent in all compositions, even 
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** h, h» ... zsxsi *&”%%% hi£ 

names help h™ «» recop« a ^cta Uy ^ all differ only 

him to appreciate that A ' ro f^ 0 ^ chi ldren learn to speak” Prof. Lewis re- 

at one strategic point. (for Kitty ) but applied it to 

ported that a child Iea ^, Then he was given a toy-dog and the 

kittcn ^QQOQI£?.’ now TEE^°was reserved for the live dog and GOGGIE’ 
name COGG1L , HOSH’ for a horse but on seeing a large 

for the toy-dog. the word ‘HOSH’. By classifi- 

St. Bernard og names he eventually learnt to distinguish cats, 

doTanfho e rs C es 3SS, It is this advantage that the Indian system of learning 

sbunngby note-names sa, ri, ga, ma, has over the Western system ; the 

name helps to locate the svara-level quickly. Anyone interested may aUo 
read C. W. Slack’s “Familiar size as a cue to size in the presence of conflict- 
incr clues,” published in Journal of Experimental I sychology , No. j 2 ( 1 J5b ), 
for comparable development of visual perception. 

Now the learner should be able to differentiate between Abhogi, 
Srhafijani, and Jayamanohari, and may even differentiate them from portions 
otManohari and Nardyani , but he has still to go via names of the raga-s and/ 
or the compositions. The knowledge that the differences lie in MaDaSa , 
PaDaSa’, niDaSa’ and MaDaniSa’, comes to him at a later stage. When 
he meets with some unusual phrases in any of these ragas, he might say, 
“Oh, this is like Srlrafijani (etc. )” ; and once he has named it, unfortunately, 
he might be misled into thinking that he had diagnosed it correctly, and 
when asked to sing, he would rather sing the raga of his naming than the 
correct one, because by naming the raga he associates it with another one 
which is meaningful to him. 

Here again we come to an analogy in visual perception. We recog- 
nize for example various shapes. But what is in them that makes our per- 
ception accurate ? Circles and squares arc easily perceived because of their 
simple symmetry ; equally, triangles are easy to many because of their sharp 
angularity. Mayd-mdlava-gaula is an example of simplicity and regularity of 
placement of svaras while one cannot fail to feel the extreme sharpness of 
the shat-sruti rishabha in Vagdhisvari. The confusion between Bhairaui and 
hhara-hara-priya continues for a long time. The novice seems to distinguish 
them more by the softness of Bhairavi against the vigour of Khara-hara-priya, 
rather than by the differences in the sruti of D'.aivata used in the two raga-s. 

mai£C oui difference, or rather the inability to do so, is similar to the 
chlliculty of amateur painters who find that two colours however bright 
seem to run into one another unless with a contour line separating them. 

e can no doubt read the watch without the dial markings, but these help 
us to know the time with precision. Similarly the learner will find it neccs- 
IO » nC ™ 01C an( * , morc » whether the lambura is actually present 
r na s ,l £ ure imagined, to check up on the 'ruti-lcvels of notes he 
i • t J S ; , , c U1 >r ^ ar ning to locate by the ear the position of the 
no ° f *™ti-lcvels possible in octave or slhdyi. The 

At times nartirnb ^ -° Ut aS T , S urc ’ d° es in a ‘figure-ground’ complex, 
tion of fierm * < U ^ m ^y mmetrica l and ornamental drawings, the sensa- 
tion ol figure and ground may alternate disconcertingly. And in music 
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separation has to lie learnt and does not come automatically or instanta- 
neously. One would first recognize the too sharp and too flat rishabha-s , 
for example jYd/a and Gaula, then the fully coalescing notes such as Pu 
(true fifth ) (3-2 ), chatusruti rishabha (major tone ) (9-8 ), antara gandhdra 
(harmonic major third ) (5-4) and so on, and then the harmonic notes like 
i’uddha madhyama (perfect fourth) (4-3), trisruti dhaiuata (harmonic major 
sixth ) (5-3 ) etc., and then finally the prolongable notes such as Surafi-ni 
(7-4) Vasantabhairavi ni (11-6) and Bigada Ma (11-8) etc. 1 At first we may 
recognize them when within the frame-work of the raga only; recognition 
when sung separately has to come later. It is common knowledge that 
letters are recognized and read much more easily when forming words 
than when jumbled. 

The last stage of development is “perspective”. Only when the 
svara- jham has firmly established the raga-svarupa in the mind of the con- 
noiseur can he think of recognizing the murchand s and the grama-s behind 
them, and of raga-s related by shifting of the key. In an infant’s develop- 
ment of perception of shape, the recognition that the same object may look 
different when seen from different aspects and at different distances comes 
last. To know, not by theory, but by actual experience that Mohanam, 
Suddha saver i, Udaya-ravi-chandrika, Hindolam , and Madyamadi are ultimately 
one and the same thing is the acme of musical perception and enjoyment. 2 
Such are real nadopasaka-s to whom Divinity is a first-hand experience; or 
in the words of Tyagaraja : Nadopdsdnachc Savkara ndrayand-vid/.ulu Velcsiri. 


1 . The ratios given to the svaras of raga-s are rather uncommon. 

2 . The author’s reference is generally to Scales and not Raga-s. 
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She is there, here, everywhere, 
the termagant, 

for those who have cars to hear. 

Child of the soil was she born, 

buxom and gay; 

as maiden coy she wed her lord, 

Melody, son of Ndda, 

and swore to walk in his shadow; 

her voice was soft and sweet, 

her gait graceful and neat. 

Alas ! 

Her strident steps then shook the house 
and turned the man into mouse; 
for him to be heard he had to shout 
and to save his face prepare for bout. 

The children ? 

Ah, i hey are mother’s children — 
and father’s but her shadow now — 
what she says is Art to them, 
art, great art, serious art. 

“Count !” commands mother. 

“Count !” echoes father. 

And the children beat and count, 
with fingers frigid. 

She : “tadhinginatom tadinginatom tadinginatom 

He : “ga ri sa ni dha ri sa ni dha pa sa ni dha pa ma 

“What was that ?” 

“35 x 5/4-r8=5 & 15/32, Ma !” 

“There you are ! Now, this is going 
to be a Combination. Count !’’ 

She : “/a a dhi in gi i nd a to dm 

He : “ gad rii sad nit dhdd 
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“Ha, my darlings !” 

“They ’re angels’’, says Pa. 

“Now you understand music, don’t you ?’’ 

“Yes, Ma”. 

“Tell me what is music”. 

“It is but acrobatic arithmetic”. 

“Shabash !” 

Applause. 

* * * 

As children from other houses 
come to listen, and perhaps to learn, 
all eager and trusting, 

the learned children of this house, 
the brighter ones more often, 
teach them the game 
of appreciation. 

‘Oh ! it’s wonderful, wonderful !” 

“How beautifully complex !” 

“And how easy when you teach !” 

“How inte-resting !” 

“How intel-lec-tual !” 


Poor Ndda ! 

Disowned by Melody, 
disembodied, 
he hovers around — 
to descend occasionally, 
on an artist here 
and an artist there. 

* * * 

With apologies to Gopalakrishna Bharati : 1 

Svara rdga nddamadanai 
Sevitti^uvom vdriraiyi 2 

“Come ye, all, let’s worship 
the self-effulgent Ndda of Raga.” 

— 'N AND AN’ 


devotion to Lord Siva, attained salvation. 

2. The original lines are an exhortation by Nandan to his companions, to go 
with him for durian of Lord Siva. Tlius . 


Siialoka-ndthanaikkan tiu Sivittiduiom edriraiye 
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Purandaradasa 


GOMATHI VISHWANATHAN 


The Ddsakuta composers were the spiritual leaders who appeared as 
brilliant stars on the religious firmament, when the culture of our country 
was facing the threat of alien domination and disruption.. They spread the 
cult of Bhakti among the people and worked for the spiritual elevation of 
mankind. Purandaradasa was the foremost among them. Other well- 
known Hariddsa-s were V. 'diraja, Kanakadasa, etc. Purandaradasa .was 
not only an eminent saint and composer but one of the grandest personalities 
that K mat ka has produced. He taught to humanity the profound truths 
of religion in the language of the common man, through simple hymns set 
in music that would attract even the most indifferent of men. In the field 
of music, he was a margadarfi , whom all the composers, great and small, 
who came after him followed and drew inspiration from. Ksh£trajna, 
Saint Tyagaraja, Muttusvami Dlkshitar, Syama Sastri and Svati Tirunaj 
followed his footsteps in the development of their characteristic styles. 


Born to Kamalamb'i and Varadappa Naik, a very rich money lender, 
in the year 1484 in Purandaragada, near Poona, Srinivasa Naik started 
life with a good education, consisting of mastery over both Sanskrit and 
Kannada, and good training in music. He married Sarasvatl Bli at the 
age of 20. He practised his father’s profession with all miserly zeal. Iro- 
nically, it was this miserliness which made him a saint almost overnight. 
The story goes, that his wife once extended monetary assistance to a poor 
old Brahmin by giving him her diamond nose-ring without the knowledge 
of her husband. When the Brahmin pawned the ring to Srinivasa Naik 
himself events took a different turn. Recognising the ring as his wife’s, 
Srinivasa Naik kept it in his safe and hurried home. Finding his wife there 
without the ring on her nose, he ordered her to produce the ring imme- 
diately. The devoted wife, finding no way out, decided to end her life by 
drinking poison. But, the Lord's grace showered on her in the form of a 
nose ring in the poison cup. Amazed and perplexed, Naik ran to his 
shop only to find that the nose-ring in his safe had vanished. The truth 
dawned on Naik; that the Brahmin was none other than the Lord himself. 
He realised the futility of worldly riches and became a Hariddsa , renouncing 

hash" Sitthr T P nrH SS10nS ^ ? ls ^ b “ tin S them to the Poor. Tradition 
has it, that the Lord appeared m his dream and directed him to receive 

HdT| r - m S - Va M l - V b y » aSatirtha ’ lhe Ruru of the Vijayanagar King. From 
that day, Srinivasa Naik became Purandaradasa at the early age of about 30. 

r , Tlle n< jjy **[ e of self-abnegation and complete surrender to the Lord 
found crystallized express, on in the form of innumerable soul-stirrin J devo 
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PURANDARADASA 

°r G u 0d and flnal !x sett ^ down at Vijayanagar (modern Hampi ), capital 
of the mighty Vijayanagar Empire. As he had promised to the Lord 
Jagadolu ninnaya mahimaya pogaluve , Purandara Vi t tala nl baro in his Yddava 
ni bd in Kambhoji , there was not a puja or bhajana or religious congregation 
wherein at least one Devaranama of his did not find a place. He shed his 
mortal coil in the year 1564, after having lived to a ripe age of 80 years. 

Purandaradasa's contribution to music is so great that he is called 
the Karnataka Sariglla Pitdmaha. In every branch ofSahglta, Bhava, Raga 
and Tala , his contribution has been most precious. It was he who intro- 
duced the Aldya-mdlavagaula scale for beginners to learn their practical 
lessons in music. His Svaravali-s or the graded exercises in svara-s , the 
Alankdrarn-s and the Gitam-s, form the very basis of learning to every singer 
and act as a firm foundation for the teaching, learning and practice of the 
art. He also composed the Sulddi-s another type of technical compositions 
in the form of a Tdlamalika or sometimes a Raga-Tala-malikd. His kirtana-s 
or devotional songs are the spontaneous out-pourings of a soul, yearning for 
communion with the Paramamld. The philosophy of his teachings echoes 
that of Jesus Christ and the Buddha as is seen in his Dharmavi jayavemba. 

It is doubtful whether any one in the whole galaxy of vaggtyakdra-s of 
Karnatak music outshines the radiant personality of Purandaradasa. Suffice 
it to say that Karnfuak music owes its present existence to the systematized 
foundation laid by the bard of Purandaragada, a Hariddsa in every sense. 
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Kshetrajna 

S. AMBUJAM 


A Telugu brahmin by bWj, grf “iSSi 

r^MmatgoS'”. th7; presiding dairy of Mnyv. yill.ge in KHahn. di.tricb 

This great devotee and musician-composer lived m the 17th century and 
l e has left a mark in the musical history of th.s land H.s real name, natty, ty 
and parentage are not available in an exact way, but scholars agree that he 
belonged to the village of Muwa. 


This ardent devotee of Muvvagopala followed the footsteps of Jaya- 
devaof CitaGbvinda, Naravai. a Tlrtha of Krishna Lila Tarangini, Chaitanya 
and Chandidas of Bengal, and other great musicians of the Bhakti cult. 
His Bhakti found expression in its ever-flowing excellence in his compositions 
known as Padam-s , noted for their lyrical beauty in diction, tempo, 
theme and music. 


Kshetrajna was pious, devoted, scholarly and well-informed. He 
travelled widely. He adorned the royal courts of Tanjavur, Madurai 
and Golkondi, where he was patronised and honoured. During his stay in 
these royal courts he composed more than four thousand of his / adam-s. He 
also sang on the glory of the deities such as Vira Raghava of Tiruvallur, 
Varadaraja of Kanchi, Chewandi Lingesvarudu, Raiiganatha of Srlrarigam 
and Nataraja of Chidambaram. All his (adam-s were dedicated to Sri 
Muvvagopala, and they mirror out the delicate touches of the Nayaka- 
Nayaki Bhava or Madhura Bhava. 


1 he padam-s of Kshetrajna are notable examples of musical excellence. 
They are indicative of mastery of Sahitya Bhava, Artha Bhava, and Rasa- 
bhava. The most important feature is that the poetic language, the theme 
and music are all balanced in such a way as to fully express the emotional 
climaxes ol the different aspects of Madhura Bhava. The poetry itself is 
simple and at ease, in a language understood by the common people. The 
niles ol Alankara as to metre, rhyme, tempo, syllabic arrangement etc., are 
a executed in the simplest manner so as to give full scope to the Sahitya 
and Rasa Bhava-s. Madhura Bhava with the varying shades of aesthetic and 
p ysio-psychical excellence finds the greatest and most effective fulfilment 
m the raga , rasa and artha of his compositions. This is the very reason why 
his . 7 6dam-i find an enviable place in Bharata Natya, in which we feel 
n sense the fusion of rhythm, music, beauty and emotion. 

It J*?l^Ii US i C °f Kshctrajna’sPflrfflm-f is selective, dignified and serene, 
sorinirc i;r C w !^ subtle movements and feeling as to touch the main 
right nhasr* ^ j emolional response. The raga-s selected and their 
and iiSnrniiiw evelopment appropriate to theme render them graceful 
and impressive. They taste of dignified divine love. 
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KSHETRAJNA 

amin The Pae/am has the traditional features of a Kriti such as the pallavi, 
pa lavi and charana, but it has its own distinct style of rendering, mostly 
in s ow tempo, and often started on the anupallavi in prominent notes or 
jiva svara-s of the selected raga, so as to give a sudden brilliance and bright- 
ness to the piece, as well as to convey the complete sense of the sahitya. The 
s ructure and design of a padam is to suit the theme, sequence and mood, 
and so it is composed with a dominant idea on the Sahitya and Raga. Laya 
plays an undertone function, without showing itself prominently or to inter- 
tere with the serene emotional content. One can note this when a danseuse 
renders Ksh^trajna’s Palam in Abhinaya. 

The very word Padam signifies tenderness, softness, pliability and we 
see these features perfectly portrayed in the Padam s of Kshetrajnag They 
are exquisite reflections of divine moods of Madhura Bhava. Though 
amorous in appearance, the inner philosophical content is the yearning 
of Jivdtma to merge itself with the Paramdtma. The Sakhi represents the 
Guru who works for the salvation of helpless human souls. Thus he 
completes the cycle of Divine love through the lover, the beloved, and 
the Sakh 1 who is the mediator or guide. 

Kshetrajna composed most of his Padam-s in Rakti raga-s of extensive 
scope. But he also composed selected Pa lam-s in raga-s of limited scope 
such as Ahiri , Ghanta , Saindhavikapi and Navaroj. Some of them have become 
popular and versatile through repeated use in concerts and dance perfor- 
mances. The Padam-s Alight in Useni , iriti Vegintuni in Gaulipantu, pjinnt 
j uda in Punnagavarafi, Etuvanti in Nilambari , emoteliyadu in Saveri, imandu - 
namma in Kiddragaula , Tamarasaksha in Tadukula Kdmbhdji y Vadevvade in Sarika- 
rdbharana y Bala Vinavi in Kdmbhdjiy Ayyayyd Vegalaycnc in Nddandmakriyd are 
notable examples. Especially, the Padam Vadevvade in Sahkarabharanam 
with its measured sdhtiya and tempo brings out brilliantly the exquisite 
pranks of Lord Krishna and portrays his rapturous qualities. Similarly 
the Padam Ayyayyd in Nddandmakriyd starting with the phrase Payyada in 
Anupallavi signifies the subdued modesty and anguish of the yearning heart, 
the disappointed soul in pangs of love; the raga Nddandmakriyd in its slow 
tempo and its subtle nuances gives a taste of the pangs of unfulfilled love. 

The rendering of Padam in the proper way is a distinct achievement 
for a musician. The measured tempo w'ith a hold on the sdhitya y raga and 
subdued rhythm, always dominantly concious of the rasa bhava are the chief 
features of singing padam. A sweet voice, a true understanding of se- 
quence and rasa gentle control of the murchana praybg:-s at suitable places in 
the sahitya , the ideation of raga and rasa as one, are the requirements for an 
effective rendering of padam-s. The Padnn-s of Kshetrajna have reached 
the highest water mark, and have justly earned an immortal place in 
Indian Music. 
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Muttusvami Dikshitar 


Born in 1775 A D., the great composer Sri Muttusvami Dikshitar was 
the first son of Sri Ramasvami Dikshitar who was himself a renowned scholar 
and composer. Like Tyagaraja and Syama Sastn he was also born in the 
sacred place of Tiruvarur in Tanjore District, Madras State. He had 
his education in Telugu, Sanskrit and Music fiom his fathei. By his six- 
teenth year he had mastered Sanglla (vocal and ulna), Jyotisha, Ayurvtda 
and Mantra sdstra-s. His compositions bear witness to his proficiency in 
all these allied branches of knowledge. When the family was at Manali, 
a village 20 miles west of Tiruvarur, Chidambara Yogi, a spiritual Guru 
of Ramasvami Dikshitar, visited them. Young Muttusvami Dikshitar 
interested himself in the service of the holy man so much that the latter was 
highly pleased and took him and his family along with him on his return 
trip to Varanasi. During his stay of five years at Varanasi &ri Muttusvami 
Dikshitar learnt many sditra-s and secrets pertaining to Music. It was 
there that he was blessed with the divine gift of a Vina from the Ganga. 
He returned to Manali after the death of the Yogi. 


At Tiruttani (near Madras) he was blessed by Lord Subrahmanya 
who appeared before him in the form of an old man and put sweets in his 
mouth. That opened the flood-gate of his composing talents, and he sang 
his first kriti Sri Ndihddi Guruguho Jayali in Mayamalavagaula Raga. There- 
upon kriti after ktiti poured out from his lips and on the Vina. Many of his 
compositions are in praise of Lord Tyagaraja, the principal deity at 
Tiruvarur where he lived. He also sang the Nava Graha kriti-s. Panchalingi 
hshilra kriti-s, Kcmialdmbd Nuvdvarana kriti-s and kriti-s in praise of the 
many deities in the centres of pilgrimage he visited. His fame spread far 
and wide. At the request of admirers from Madurai, Dikshitar deputed 
his brothers Chinnasvami Dikshitar and B.ilusvami Dikshitar to Madurai 
where they earned great name as musicians and teachers. After some time, 
on the death of Chinnasvami Dikshitar, Balusvami Dikshitar moved to 
L tayapuram o° mi l es south of Madurai, where he was patronised by the 


R,mj"^ t r V T i Diksh i tar wh ° WaS 0n *“» ' va y to Madurai an 

his/her ^rXr P R-^ lm?ge - ° f - hlS br ° the, ’ s death ' Wishing “> « 

n US ™' and COmmgto know - b V ^eer chance, of hi 
The coumwsid^ hid lmmmC u t marr,a 8 e he hastened to Ettayapu.arr 

S i'Prf ^ compose 

vid*dDlt,hiw™vSra a ^ C u“*to^^ e ^“"“^ eor,hc «’Val prince pro 

brother Balusvami for some tim, ^ r* .^.- a y a P UI am and be with his dea 
ami lor some time. On D.pavali Day, after the holy bath 
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Dikshitar was playing on the Vina while Balusvami was singing the kriti 
Mindkshi (an outstanding composition of Dikshitar ) in the raga Purvikalydni. 
The great composci asked his brother and other disciples to repeat the 
phrase Minaldchani Pdsamdchani which occurs in the Anupallavi. Tears 
rolled out of Dikshitar s eyes and he became Xadajyoti while repeating the 
words SivZ Pdhi dm SivZ. His S rnddhi at Ettayapuram is a place of pilgri- 
mage to votaries of music. 

Dlkshitar’s compositions, along with Tyagaraja’s and Syama Sastri’s, 
form the main Lakshya of Karnatak Music. While Tyagaraja’s composi- 
tions ai e examples of Drdksha Pdka , and those of Syama Sastri of A adali Pdka 
Dlkshitar’s compositions are examples of Ndrikela Pdka. They are archi- 
tectural in design, strong, sturdy and majestic. His compositions in tradi- 
tional Karnitaka raga-s like Bhairavi , Kambhoji , SavZri etc. brim with the 
typically South Indian Gamaka-s and are models of raga elaboration. 
Those in Hindustani raga-s such as Brinddvana Saranga , Yamuna Kalydni , 
etc., employ in a larger measure the Gamrkn-s characteristic of the North 
Indian School, the Mind in particular. All his compositions, however, bear 
the stamp of his All-India outlook on music, his stay in Varanasi having, 
evidently, contributed to it. The language which he employed is the All- 
India language, Sanskrit (exet pt in one composition, where it is manipravdla ). 
Many of his compositions remind us of the Dhrupad s of the North. Muttu- 
svami Dikshitar belongs to the long line of sages, seers and savants of India, 
enlightened souls who emphasized the essential unity not only of India 
but of all mankind. 

— Sundaresan 
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SVATI TIRUNAL 


Svati Tirunal 


Svati Tirana], the illustrious king of Tr-:vancore, was born on the 1 3th 
of April 1813, when the star Svati stood at its best with all the oraha-s pro- 
mising an auspicious future for the young prince. Actually there was a 
tumult of joy and enthusiasm among the people of Tr vancore, as the palace 
announced the birth of the prince for whom the throne had been waiting 
for quite a long time. This bestowed on the prince Rama Varma the term 
Gjrbha Srinan, or prenatal soverign. 

Svati Tirana] Ramavarma Raja was the second child of Rani 
Lakshml Bhai, the Travancorc .regent, and Raja Varma Roil Tampuran. 
As the queen mother did not survive long after the birth of the younger 
brother of Prince Rama Varma, the children came under the foster care 
of the versatile Rani Parvatl Bhai, their aunt. This gracious princess was 
to a great extent responsible for the intellectual attainments and personal 
magnetism of Svati. 

Svati Tirana] ’s education began almost the same time as he began 
to talk. His father, a great scholar of Sanskrit and f&ilra-s , was his first and 
foremost master. Thereupon he was initiated in various subjects which a 
ruling prince vvas expected to know, and in various languages like English, 
Marathi, Tamil, Hindi, Persian, Kannada and Malayalam, which the pro- 
digious child mastered with remarkable speed and skill. He was a true 
artist who had an inborn aptitude for all arts, specially music which he had 
learnt even from childhood under able guidance and which later on became 
part of his life itself. 


_ At the age of 16 he ascended the throne. In his 18th year the Maha- 
raja married an accomplished Thankachchi from Thiruvattar. Three 
years later he accepted the title Kulaitkhara Perumdl after 'performing 
Hiranya qarbha Dunam. He ruled the country for about 18 years. The 
reign, though short, presented a compendious and infallible study of all pro- 
fn r "r/ ef r ,S r c , a far ,- si ^ ted and benevolent king alone could have 
Droieets on m 5 arm f. d t0 J „ ulld hospitals, English schools and irrigation 
Trii modern lines. The first English school started by him at 

lore The the way .<br the future college and University ofTravan- 

doctorslnd thcirri b r h0SP “ a 3 * th ® ca P ital under the guidance of Western 
d “f “Ttganon projects under the supervision of English engineers 

^b er^l h H S r, thUSiaSm - H D e WaS solel V -sponsibfe for SuiTdTng 
drum Pubhr I ihrt^ G ° vera ™nt Press, at Trivandrum. The Triv-n- 
fore^n trade hv -7, T h a P . roduct of hU munificence. He encouraged 

inland trade by ^provfdtngmarkeuL°fa ’ST g °° dS and P r ~ d 

ment was the bolitimAr , kcl . ln 8 fac 1,lles - Another remarkable achieve- 
wome^olk 1 ^^ C f Ucl P ract L lccs and customs under which the 

the Augustan era of Tra vancore 0,t ’ *"* ^ ^ dcSCrveS t0 bc callcd 
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Though the first half of his reign was all dynamic and peaceful, the 
later half was miserably beset with domestic and personal calamities, the 
most tragic of them being the sudden demise of his beloved nephew and his 
sister. Added to this was the continuous conflict with the British Resident, 
the Imperial Agent, who was not only selfish and haughty but also non- 
co operative and interfering. 

These calamities shocked him much and his health started declining. 
Soon he cut himself ofT from the rest of the world, leaving aside all worldly 
interests. He devoted the whole of his time in devotional and spiritual 
pursuits. Music came to him as an elixir to his depressed soul. He got 
elevated to the highest regions of spiritual bliss through the divine power of 
music. Songs that burst out of his mind were glowing and inimitable 
offerings to God. The unique Tapasya was disrupted only by his death 
which occured on a Saturday in the year 1847 while he was just 34. 

Svati Tirana] was an inspired composer and commands a very high 
and distinguished place in the field of music. He passed away in the prime 
of his youth. Yet, within the short span of 34 years, and that too amidst 
all sorts of personal tribulations and responsibilities as a king, the Maharaja 
could leave behind 350 songs besides five brilliant works in Sanskrit, a 
learned treatise on Grammar and Poetics, and two enchanting operas. It 
is said that the Maharaja had composed more than 500 songs. 

It makes any Indian simply proud to note that the Maharaja had 
set his hand to every conceivable form of musical composition both in 
Karnatak and Hindustani systems. Svati TirunaPs contributions in the 
field of Karnatak music fall into six main categories, viz. Kirtana, Prabandha, 
Varnam , Padam, Svarajali and Till&na , while his Hindustani compositions 
include Dhrupad-s , Khyal-s Tuimri-s , Jappd-s and Bhajan-s. His exhuberant 
talent expressed itself with equal grace and charm in all these different forms. 
He adorned everything that he touched. Every one of his melodies was 
the product of inspiration. His ideas would swell into raga s and bhdva-s 
in their purest form, through a style that was simple and captivating. In 
all his knti-s Svati Tirana] adopted ‘Padmanabha’, the name of his family 
deity, and its variants, as signature. Being a scholar in many Indian 
languages, he composed songs at least in seven of them. 

The Maharaja commenced composing songs when Tyagaraja, the 
great saint musician, was about 70. Tyagaraja’s compositions exercised a 
great influence in shaping the Karnatak system ol music and, naturally, 
this influence is reflected in some of the Kriti-s of Svati also. It was Svati 
who evolved a permanent music standard in Tra vancore. The Kera]a music 
immediately before his time was confined to regional music, without much 
of principles or regulations, with but stock tunes and beats. He raised it by 
setting artistic standards, so that, ultimately, it came to be placed along- 
side the highly developed Karnatak music. f _ f 

Leela-Omchery 
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Sadarang Adarang 


For nearly 200 years now, the Khyal form and style in classical 
Hindustani mi sic has been rising in prominence, and to-day it is the leading 
style, described as “classico-romantic”, combining in itself a touching vai lety 
of pleasing emotions expressed through Raga-s set to Tala s. There have 
been many musicians and composers to whom this sensitive form of music 
owes its distinctive tone and texture. Among them two stand loiemost 
Sadarang and Adarang. 


No details are available regarding their birth and circumstances. 
All that we know is that Sadarang was the leading court musician of 
Emperor Mohammad Shah who ruled Delhi between 1718 and 1748. 
This helps us to fix the time of Sadarang broadly in the first half of the 
18th eentury. Some scholars are of the view that Adarang was the son of 
Sadarang while others hold that he was his nephew. It appears that he 
too enjoyed the patronage of Mohammad Shah. 


Historians have recorded their appreciation of the Emperor not so 
much for his administrative achievements as for his contribution to the wel- 
fare of the arts, especially music. A large share of his benevolence was 
bestowed on Niyamat Khan, his court musician, later known as Sadarang. 


According to tradition (on which we have to depend almost entirely 
for any account of Sadarang) he was born in the tenth line of descent 
from Tans^n s daughter. His father, Lala Khan Sahni, was a Binkar of 
no mean merit. 1 he long vainika tradition and musical heritage of the 
family played a prominent part in shaping Naiyamat Khan into one of 
the greatest Binkar-s and Dhrupadiya-s of the time. He was, evidently, an 
aitist with a sensitive, independent spirit. The story goes that he refused 
to bend even to the emperor, his patron, when it came to a matter of 
letting down (according to him) the prestige of his art. It was when the 
emperor commmded him to play Vina along with a Sdrangi player. 


i'nfpr’ ^a-a' an< V,° P la y er on l he instrument, was then considered 

hke t ° J °, b 7 ev . en the em peror, in this matter. He, 
of his art’ ff C ie court anc | led a life of seclusion and independent pursuit 
tried his h” j 0mC /. ea, . s * ^ was during this period that he seems to have 
a number nf n ! ‘I ^ 3n< ^ g [ ven 11 his distinctive stamp. He trained 

Miyan Gulam Rasu u^one^ 0 ™ S ° me beCame outstandin S musicians ' 


even today* h'is’ great . reputation as music' an and composer and 

Tu even aid -h! C T P ° S, ' lons are being sung by eminent musicians. 

originator of he V,^, ad , mirers ° f Sadarkng, that he was the 
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there is no reason vvaS lhe ori g ina ' or - any event, 

reason to doubt that Sadarang enriched the form 
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that had existed earlier and gave it the impetus which has sustained it over 
these two countries. It rose as a powerful rival to Dhrupad. the puritanic 
Classical form with its rigidity. It is believed that Sadarang composed 
thousands of Khydls, though only a few have come down to us. ° As for the 
text, bandish , as it is called of his songs, the sentiment was predominently 
Siingdra. Traditional stories, again, connect the perfection of the KhydL 
in Sadaraiig’s hands with his reconciliation with the emperor. When, 
it is said, some of his pupils sang their master’s compositions in the new, 
simple, elegant and imaginative style in the court of Mohammad Shah, 
every one was thrilled including the emperor. As the emperor listened 
to such a lucid form of music for the first time in his court his curiosity was 
aroused, and he enquired from whom they had learnt it. When he was 
told that they were the pupils of Niyamat Khan, he was bit' by remorse. 
He immediately sent for him and reinstated him in his favour. He showered 
gifts on him and called him Sadarang (the ever-gay), by which name the 
composer was known afterwards. 

Sadarang has immortalised the name of his patron Mohammad 
Shah in many of his Khydl-s. His own n.udra (signature) to his songs was 
‘Sadarang’. 


Adarang’s name is invariably connected with Sadarang. As observed 
earlier, it is not clear if he was the son or the nephew. He too seems to 
have been highly gifted, judging from his Khyal-s. It is reasonable to believe 
that he succeeded Sadarang as the Chief Court musician of Mohammad 
Shah. The Gwalior Ghardna is said to have been originated from these two 
musicians. Since their Khyal-s were developed from the Dhrupad , they retain 
many characteristics of the latter. They were sung in a leisurely tempo and 
in classical Raga-s. They are the cherished songs of the modern musicians. 
A good number of Khyal-s such as ‘ Ter a Chdlard dulara ’ {Raga Mali Gauri 
Ek Tala). Jabtom jdni-tiha ( Raga Bhupali—Tin Tala) etc. have been 
published by the late Bhatkhande in his ‘Kramik Pustaka Malika . A\few 
of his popular songs like ‘ Piharava maika de ho bata ’ {Raga Brindavani Sdrahg 
Ek Tala) 'Ada Mafia dev (Raga — Sankara Tala ). Ek Daiyya mori (Raga- 
Desi Ek Tala ) are zealously retained by the famous exponents of Khyal 


music. 


— ‘ Kald ’ 
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nineteenth century when castrati subjected nearly hfe ^ 

SrbUiwtXwn fhfcombined sound of eighty harpists and 300 choral 
their ability to arown uic . h the system produced very powerful 

Sl Trdmi C rabrvo!ce g s the 'operation which eliminates the glands seemed 

:r s d o t a o“: No ^ ^ . g oo d 

composer or a creative artist in music. 

The chemistry of the voice has its source in the emotions and we know 
how the quality of the voice suddenly alters in fits of anger, or under the 
influenced tender emotions. It is therefore easy to see how quarrels and 
a noisy environment can irreparably damage not only the sense of hearing 
but also the voice. A dejected or a dissatisfied life of work under compulsion 
(even musical exercise) damages the voice and vocal expression. In ou *; 
daily speech behaviour we unconsciously produce very harsh and discordant 
intervals in the quality of timbre of our voices and invite similar intonations 
in reply as in quarrels. The political speaker seldom succeeds well with 
a frank, generous voice, because the expression of dissatisfaction needs a 
revolting, protesting, harsh voice, though of course there are exceptions. 
So in an atmosphere of general dissatisfaction and anxiety the voice deteii- 
orates and with it music. Hence ancient philosophers firmly believed that 
deterioration of music means political upheaval. 


This degeneration of the voice through emotional frustration transfers 
normal expression of the voice to instruments. The instruments have the 
power of producing better tone than the bad voices, and also the ability 
to produce harsh sounds and intervals, as in Electronic music, far beyond 
the capacity of human voices. 


The present school education with its insane craze for reading and 
writing suppresses vocal expression which later bursts into explosive and 
cruel expressions in collective life. Reading of poetry with good intonation 
and attentive pronunciation, of acting in dramas of emotional appeal and 
strength have great influence in determining social behaviour and the quality 
of musical expression. Compulsory musical exercises have a serious dama- 
ging effect on the voice in the same way as over-exercise of the muscles 
prevent proper growth of the body. So present school education empha- 
sising on the visual notation of sound forms both in the line of speech and 
music, in ordinary schools and music academies, is largely responsible for 
the disappearance of good and attractive voices, without w hich the technical 
acrobatics in music have no attraction either for the listener or the singer. 
It is curious again that in music examinations the musical voice does not 
have any stated preference, though it influences judgement apologetically 
and unconsciously. 
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Some Useful Hints 

a. v. DOSHI 



It is needless to say that a good voice is essential for good singing. 
Though it is generally a matter of natural gift, yet it is necessary to cultivate 
any voice by systematic training. It is like improving the health of a person 
with good diet and physical exercise. 

We are led to believe that, in the olden days, voice training w-as auto- 
matically obtained by systematic recital of hymns of Rigveda and singing of 
Samaveda. There are some details about voice production in Sangita 
Samayasara of Parsvadeva. The origin of sounds in different octaves is des- 
cribed in this book. In those days music was sung to Sanskrit poetry. With 
the beginning of Hindi literature, Dhrupad and Dhamdr styles of singing 
developed. These help a lot in good voice production. Dhrupad gdyaka-s 
begin their singing with the words, Nardyana Hari Om Turn hi Atlanta Hari. By 
pronouncing these words, the organs of the voice get the necessary exercise. 
Nowadays they also use the words, Nom , Tom , Rinana , etc. 

For some tw'o hundred years, Gwalior has been the centre of Khydi 
Gdyaki. Aldp with clear Akdr and Ikdr is the soul of the Gwalior style of 
singing. Other Khyal styles like Patiala, Agra, Kirana and Jaipur arose 
from this main style. The different styles adopt different methods of voice 
training. The student is generally asked to imitate the teacher and, in 
doing so, if his voice is suitable to the particular style he becomes a good 
artist. Otherwise he loses the charm of his original voice. 

Nowadays, when music is taught in institutions, a scientific approach 
to voice culture is necessary. The following main points are to be noted in 
the cultivation of a good voice : — 

1. Pitch, 2. Breathing, 3. Softness, 4. Volume, 5. Accuracy, 
6. Kaku and 7. Guidance. 

Generally students are attracted towards learning new chija-s 
(compositions ) and Raga-s. But a good teacher should always emphasise 
the need to improve their voice first, as absence of good voice w ould make 
their learning fruitless. 

PITCH 

The first thing necessary for a student is to fix the tonic pitch suitable 
to him. His Shadja should be selected in such a way that he could 
sing, to begin with’ in a range of two octaves— from Mandra Paiichama or 
Madhyama to Tara Madhyama or Paiichama. After practice tor some years, 
it is generally found that the range of the voice inci cases both \\a\s. 
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i tn a stringed musical instrument whose 

The voice may i C l length, thickness and quality of the string. If 
fundamental depends on S ^ it w jn break. Similarly every 

we put undue pressuie There are many examples of persons who 

“ ,hey “ - 

_ • cJno- in high pitch without thinking of one’s own Shad j a 

Trying to sing S P extent that sometimes the student has 

harms the natural voi imitate Pt. Omkarnath and Abdul Karim 

Khan it require* in hi her pltc h only can be heard at a dis- 

mce 0nS A°voice which is cultivated scientifically has more strength and 
volume than the natural voice. Therefore a cultured voice even in low 
phcT is audible to the listener sitting at some distance The voice of 
Faiyaz Khan is a good example of a low-pitched, cultured voice. Parti- 
cularly nowadays, when the facility of the microphone is available, the 
artist need not attempt to sing in an inconvenient pitch. 

When a boy enters the age of 15 or 16 he generally faces a serious 
problem of voice, as changes in his vocal chords take place. A good and 
sympathetic teacher will be guiding him through this difficult period. 
Mandra-sadhana which makes the voice balanced, powerful and exact will 
be very useful at this stage. The duration of Mandra-sadhana should depend 
on the general health of the individual and stamina of the vocal chords. 
Early morning is the proper time for Mandra-sadhana. 


BREATHING 

Voice is produced by the action of four organs of the body : 1. the 
Lungs which supply air; 2. the Larynx where air waves are formed and 
sound is produced ; 3. the Pharynx which is situated a little above the Larynx 
and works as a sounding board; and 4. the mouth — teeth, tongue and the 
upper part of the mouth. (These are the parts used in pronunciation of 
words also. ) 

Like a wind instrument, the voice requires proper breathing and 
this can be developed by regular and systematic training. We have heard 
of vocalists who could sing sthayi and antara of Khyal in one long breath. 

• breathing is always disturbing in singing Bada Khyal. A person 

havmg defect of short breathing, if he wants to sing Bada. Khyal , should sec 
t lat he does not break the continuity of the main notes of Raga-s and the 
division of Tala-s. 

T? kf u a 1 good vocalist > very good lungs are the first necessity. One 
„ c . lc ungs str °ng with the help of proper exercise, diet and the 

t j t O ,0S M s smoking and addiction to wine affect the lungs, the 
student should avoid these things. 


voice culture 



SOFTNESS 

The appeal of music depends to a good extent upon the softness of the 
voice. Due to seasonal changes a vocalist is liable to get sore throat some- 
times and this may affect the softness of the voice. The voice may similarly 
be affected if a musician plays much on the flute or Shehnai , or sings beyond 
his physical capacity. 

To keep the voice soft and fresh, one should not give excessive pressure 
to his vocal chords. Fruits, vegetables, milk, etc., are also helpful in keep- 
ing the vocal chords fresh. A good vocalist should include these things as 
much as possible in his diet. 

VOLUME 

The volume of sound produced depends on the amplitude of the 
resonat ng sound. In instruments it depends on the size and quality of the 
instrument as well as on the pressure applied to the strings. In the same 
way, the volume in the voice of different persons depends on the construc- 
tion of the vocal chords and on the resonating parts of the mouth. 

Apart from this, volume depends also on the position of the mouth 
from where the sound is thrown out. If we open the mouth less, the volume 
is less. In Mandra-sadhana students are advised to keep the mouth open by 
an inch. By a proper opening of the mouth two things are achieved at the 
same time : greater volume and elimination of nasal tone. 

ACCURACY 

Though a person may have a good voice, an acute sense of tone is 
required in singing. By regular practice and guidance accuracy of notes 
is achieved. 

Tambura is necessary for cultivating accuracy of tone-production. 
The notes of the Harmonium inculcates a wrong idea of tone intervals. It 
is advisable to practise with the Tambura from the very beginning. 

KAKU 

The word Kdku is used in music as well as in literature. The appli- 
cation of Kdku is made for expression of different sentiments. To under- 
stand the exact significance of Kdku we may consider the following 
illustrations : — 

1. The voice produced by a cat in fighting mood is quite different 
from that produced after its belly is filled with milk. 

2. The cry of the peacock is quite different before rains and after 
rains. 

The application of voice for expressing the different kinds of sentiments 
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r-iu Tt is very helpful in expressing the Raga-s 
and moods is known as hak - $ / Varsha, etc. Kaku is also helpful 

of different seasons such as Ba n , ^ 

in -expressing the different Kasa s anu 
GUIDANCE 

, y.- of vn : re should be developed by the guidance 

All the above considers his voice as the best, 

of a good teacher. J^y s “ £ J mir y ror imagines his face as the most 
just as every person ^"^“Xefore, ; s most essential right from the 

beginning LsXsfudent should develop wrong habits of singing which 
it may be very difficult to correct at a later stage. 

Constipation of the bowels is a great enemy of the good voice and 
this should be avoided. Late nights are also harmful to a vocalist. Though 
the profession of music is such that the programmes are conducted till late 
in the night, it is quite essential to keep good health and good voice by 
taking sufficient sleep and rest. Good health and moderate habits should 
be maintained throughout a musician’s career. 

(Courtesy : Gandharva Maha Vidyalaya Mandal) 
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Svara Sadhana 

VINAYA CHANDRA MOUDGALYA 


Svara-sadhana (voice culture ) is one of the most essential aspects of 
music education and its importance cannot be over-emphasised. Negli- 
gence towards it, resulting in faulty voice production, has been the main 
reason for the ever-growing unpopularity of classical vocal music. I shall 
just say a few words on the subject from the point of view of my practical 
experience as a teacher. 

First of all we should be clear about the aims of voice culture. I think 
the following two main objects should be kept in view — 

1. To produce correctly and precisely the different svaraslhana-s. 

2. To develop the capacity to produce various tonal shades and 
articulate different gamaka-s and kaku-s necessary for expressing different 
emotions. 

Again, we have to keep in mind the different levels of music education 
before suggesting a particular pattern of voice culture. Students can be 
broadly divided into the following categories : — 

1. Boys and girls of the age group up to 14-15 years. 

2. Boys above the age of 14-15, whose voices have broken or aie 
in the process of breaking up. 

3. Girls or women above the age of 14-15 years. 

Besides the above-mentioned categories, we have to keep in mind the 
sort of gdyaki (style) for which one intends to train oneself. For instance, 
one who aspires to become a Dhrupad singer should have a natural aptitude 
and voice for that particular style. Naturally, therefore, the pattern o 
voice culture for this style will be different from that which will be suitable 
for the khyal or thumri style. 

Elementary training in voice culture differs according to the various 
levels. There may be students with no pronounced aptitude for music. 
For them the teacher will have to reverse the process Instead o svara-s 
they should initially be taught easy songs, and only after the dev elopmen 
of the required musical sense they should be taught the actual svara 

In voice culture proper, the student should first be asked to produM 
long and sustained notes. Different alankdra-s should be practised. 
note-names (Sa, Re, Ca, Ma, etc. ) and later m akara, ekara etc. Accuracy 
of pitch being the most essential thing, it should not be allowed to 
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sacrificed for the allurement of g'radullit' ° U In the 

practised in a very slow tempo whic ^ c , . scales ]- ke Bildual. By and 

ISIS tiS'StS- £ . y - 

times as possible in one breath only. 

him. ^he'^udenrslmul^be^kcd^o^ht^n^o^die^corr^t^oice^rodu^ion 

The student should be taught how a note can be sung in more than one 
way, clearly and precisely, with the proper use of harm only. 

Alahkdra-s set to different Tala-s showing clearly the "^ga-s or 
anga-s of the Tala, should also be practised while keeping Tala with = hand. 
This will serve the double purpose of developing the sense of svara and of 
Tala as well. The student should try gradually to practise lower and higher 
notes but without undue strain which may damage and ruin a good voice. 
Care should be taken to see that the voice, while being correct and precise 
in note production, does not become harsh, false, blank, nasal 01 throaty. 
Any of these defects will spoil the effect of music. Voice production should 
constantly remain accurate, tuneful, melodious, pleasing, expressive, open 
and round in all the three octaves and even in articulating the most com- 
plicated note patterns. 

The breaking of the voice of boys usually starts at the age of 14-15 
years. It should be explained to the student that this being a natural pheno- 
menon he should not be alarmed about it. Mandra-sadhana ( practice in the 
lower octave) has proved very useful for the period of transition, and even 
afterwards when the voice settles down to a lower tonic level. The range 
of voice can be improved both ways by the systematic mandra-sadhana. The 
ideal time for this practice is just before dawn. The duration of this may 
be from half an hour to one hour or more, according to the individual case. 
First of all the teacher should try to help the student in finding his correct 
pitch. This should be fixed in such a way that there is no difficulty in 
singing at least four notes below the madhya shadja and up to four notes in the 
Idrasaplaka. (It is generally found that continuous mandra-sadhana for some 
period helps in raising one’s pitch. ) 

Unlike a boy’s, the voice of a girl does not break. It becomes rather 
mature and the pitch falls down by one or two notes only. Duration of 
mandra-sadhana for girls should be less than that for boys. Over-exercise 

Aeir^voice^ 6 ^ natura ^ delicacy, flexibility and other subtleties of 

l S . before, P att ern of voice culture will differ in many respects 
L i.? c students opting for Dhrupad f Khyal and Thumri. The student 
jc a vised to opt for the particular style for which he has a natural 
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aptitude and suitable voice. One will have to concentrate on practising 
gamaka-s which are more useful for the style opted for. Still it should be 
kept in mind that now-a-days the musician is expected to be somewhat an 
all-rounder. He might specialise in a particular style but should be con- 
versant with all the other popular styles also. Every Khyal singer is supposed 
tosmg some lighter forms like Thumri or Bhajan before ending his recital. 

i° re - 16 *^ aS t0 ^ eve ^°P voice in such a way that he may find no 
difficulty in singing any of the popular forms. 

I do not agree with those who advocate a course of “pure voice culture” 
for a few years before starting other music lessons. In my view, this is 
neither practicable nor desirable. In such a method it will be difficult 
to sustain interest in the art, even for some of the brilliant and promising 
students, if they are given lessons in voice culture only for a long time. In 
my opinion, lessons in music should accompany training in voice culture from 
the very beginning. In the earlier stages more time should be spent on 
developing the voice. Along with it easy compositions in easy Raga-s and 
Taja-s should be taught, which will be useful for voice culture. In the later 
stages less time should be allotted for lessons in voice culture and stress 
should be on the learning and understanding of the intricacies of Raga 
elaboration. Compositions should be rendered with a correctly produced 
voice. 

One of the most important aspects of our voice culture is the proper 
use of Kaku — microtonal changes in voice according to the emotions, such 
as love, devotion, joy, disappointment, anger, etc. Being one of the most 
subtle forms it should be practised very carefully under the direct guidance 
of the Guru. 

I feel confident that by paying the necessary attention to proper voice 
production the popularity of Classical Vocal Music will be greatly enhanced. 
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S ARIR A 

MUDIKONDAN VENKATARAMA AIYAR 


, . i Ti-i. opfi is the natiual 

Kada is of two km s— the one rising from the muladhara of 

‘music of the spheres , and voein-s M ahata .Xada refers to musical 

the human body and perceived by yogin s. ma mm 

sounds through the voice and various instruments. 

Voice is heard when air from the lungs passes through the throat and 
is made to vibrate by the vocal chords and amplified by the mouth which 
ac™ as a °esonator. ' It is termed gatra or sdrlra. The word*™ can be used 
fn^erms of music only, as all the other types of sounds like speech, shout, 
cry, etc., come under the general category of Noise. 


Treatises on Indian music have elaborately dealt with the human 
voice and its varieties, effects and defects. Being dependent on the body 
(Lrira), voice is called sdrlra. 




A good sdrlra is one which portrays Ruga in all its technical and 
aesthetic perfection in the easy, natural way. As in external physical features, 
so it is with voice, liotli are characteristic of individuals distinguishable 
from one another. (Just as the tonal quality is different in different instru- 
ments, the vocal quality is so in different persons). This individuality 
essentially depends upon the structure of the throat, nose, cheeks, chin, 
teeth, lips and mouth of individuals. Depending on their variations the 
voices also vary. If the mouth is large and unduly stretched sideways 
E-kara and I-kdra will be prominent and if the mouth is small and cup- like 
O-kdra and U-kdra will be predominant. If the cheeks are large and face 
is big and mouth is spacious inside, the voice will have a sort of echoing 
sound; if the nostril is big and round, the sound will be ‘open’. A small nose 
with narrow nostrils will produce a pronouncedly nasal sound. 

Thus the quality of a voice depends on the natural structure of the 
various organs engaged in sound production and their mutual symmetry 
or the lack of it. In the latter case, defects can be rectified to an extent by 
practice of appropriate exercises. The intelligent teacher can help the 
student in this. It would be a pity indeed if the teacher himself does not 
have a good voice. For, in music, much of the student’s learning is derived 
by imitation and emulation. It is necessary that he should listen to good 
voice production. 


That voice may be termed su-sdrira , which has a range of three oc- 
aves, possesses special ability in the higher octave, is sweet, soft, pleasant, 
ricn, sonorous, sparkling and enchanting and has sruti-suddha and svarasuddha. 
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On the contrary, a voice which is dry and harsh, lacking in melody, 
sweetness and svara-suddha , sounds like a crow’s or is false and thin, or loud 
like thunder, is called ku-sdrira. 

fatSKd T fd^dl WW f ra fcT: I 

o 

8R51J 4>l4>3qlMc^Tsi: H 

o C CN 

That is to say, a voice unsuited to music. Even a gifted voice has to 
be cultured for art music. Otherwise voice production may become stagey, 
shouting, bleating like a goat, neighing like a horse, or, in fast tempo, 
remind one of the croak of frogs. Even in speech the tone has to be soft 
and sweet. 

Voice culture is rather neglected now-a-days in our part of the country. 
Only the lucky ones with gifted voices get away with it. There is little 
or no attempt to improve one’s voice by regular practice. Initially the 
Guru must try and guide the pupil to remedy this defect. Later, when the 
pupil improves his artistic sensibility, he must continue to improve on his 
own, by intelligent practice. At present we emphasise too much on 
grammar and technique. 

It is noteworthy that in Hindustani music much attention is paid 
to voice culture before technicalities are taught. We do, of course, sing 
generally in tune with the sruti , but in the North they merge with the sruti. 
The excessive attention given to Taja, I think, is the cause for the general 
defect noticed in our music. Not only sruti-hiddh-i but sweetness, gamaka - 
suddha, and ddhdra sruti too get affected. Taja-centred music may lead to 
our Kachiri-s becoming noise-concerts. 

All things have a place in learning, but there arc things which should 
be continued and improved in practice, and some others best forgotten. 
So it is with intricate techniques in Taja. These may be learnt but, after 
a time, practice must so proceed that melody and good voice production 
are not affected by these techniques. 

In the olden day's, musicians paid careful attention to voice. They 
did not use excessive force or stress on the voice nor sing with a false voice. 
A voice used to falsetto will find it difficult, when opened, to be in tune 
with the sruti. 

During the period of adolescence of boys and girls, special care should 
be taken to preserve, through proper practice, the sweetness of voice. I oo 
much of physical exercises or other manual labour may result in loss ot 
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throat and keep the voice under control. 

Dust smoke, extremes of temperature, and such other things affect 
the voice Extreme heat in the summer makes the voice dry. Also, general 
health too has a say in the matter. Promiscuity m sensuous pleasure 
arcotics, drink and such vices have a harmful effect on the nerves and 
muscles of the throat and result in hoarseness and huskiness of voice. 

Voices are of various types : ravai-sarira (of fast tempo), gamaka 

sarira (of graceful medium tempo ) iluppu Sarira (of slow tempo), sthayi 
sarira (high-pitched), takku-sdrira (low-pitched), davadai sarira (jaw-vibrat- 
ing), and so on. Some voices are of more volume in the higher octave and 
rather weak in the lower octave, whereas some others may be of more 
volume in the middle and lower octaves and weak in the higher octave. 
A few voices, however, possess equal volume in the three octaves. Generally 
speaking, it is natural for the voice to increase in volume when going down 
in pitch and decrease as pitch increases. Normally o*ne should have a 
range of 2\ octaves and the adhara-sruti should be so chosen. By practice, 
even those who have in the beginning a lesser range should be able to get 
this 2 1 octave-range. A 3-octave voice is really a gift. But I believe 
that even this range can be achieved by practice. 

As in volume, other defects of the voice too can be corrected through 
appropriate training. But one should not go about it in a blind manner 
and harm the voice. 1 he excercises and practice should be suited to the 
particular nature and state of the voice, and these should be learnt from 
a competent teacher. 

Though sddhand may be done with the syllables, a, *, u. e and o, yet 
prac ice in a- dra and humkara in all kalapramana-s, to the accompaniment 
• . 1 , "V Ura . S1Ut,, , IS t ! lc g ener al rule. Mandra sthayi is rich in overtones and 
sthdvi cas ;, llg - • ?^ ie v °i ce gets trained and steadied in mandra- 

teacher will ^ fJua T llc ^ a nd pleasing in the others. Moreover, a good 
i o existing exercises by his intelligence and imagination. 

tuneful. °Tl^r*e tune A^ ky nature. Others need practice, to be 

be made good bv nnr?ir ° ICCS W V. 0 *? are ne ^her good by nature nor can 

sarira. But thei^are occa^in^^ 1116 ' Such a voice is terrned as vilatLl 
tory. On that account hr , nS w ! len . a normally tuneful voice is refrac- 

has no buti-jfidna. Thereas^^’ ll . s 10 V^ n . ot sa ^ that the musician 
rary upset in health To m" 30 c ^ madc conditions or some tempo- 
enough exercise for the voire have frec l uent concerts there is 

sruli-iuddha. I n others it h °t ' dC ° Ve r te .™P orar y handicaps and achieve 
different things. It would be kleal if th^tw^^ and Sruli-suddha are two 

in other svara-T.^ Evil ^Pahchama but not so tuneful 

* dd la ls not enough. Sruli-liya is more impor- 
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/ tant. Here there is a complete merging of the voice with the sruli. When 

this is achieved, both the musician and the listener are lifted to an eleva- 
ted plane. It is here that the musician’s manodharma functions best. 
There is a plane still higher, and that is ‘Sahgita Yoga,’ i.e., a complete 
state of identity of voice and tambura, bordering on samadhi. 

The student should note that singing in different adhdra-sruti-s or to 
the accompaniment of the Harmonium is harmful. Likewise the teacher’s 
voice is likely to be affected by teaching in different sruti-s and by repeating 
the same things again and again. 

Some musicians think that they should adopt a different voice for 
singing from that used for speaking. This is not correct. Singing should 
be as natural as speaking. The same voice should be used for both. 

There are some who think that on the day of oil-bath the voice will 
be easy and smooth, and others that singing should not be done on that 
day. Some others say that the musician should not sleep during day- 
time on the day of a concert, and so on. I think there is no hard-and- 
fast rule regarding these, everything depending on the individual. In the 
early years such disciplines may be necessary. In mature body and mind 
they may be relaxed. I have known musicians who sang gloriously in 
the evening, after having bathed in the freshes of the river in the morning 
and followed it up with a meal of cold rice ! 

sl x When the voice is not in good shape, some musicians take baddm , 

butter, sugar-candy, voice tablets and indigenous herbs such as valmilagu, 
adimaduram, chittarattai, krambu etc. Some of these may be good nourish- 
ment, but I do not think that they help very much to clear the voice 
quickly of phlegm. (It is a wrong impression to think that tobacco clears 
the voice. It may be a stimulant to the nerves, and that is all. Other- 
wise its effects are harmful.) The only effective remedy is to clear the 
throat and sing with some effort. Experience has proved the efficacy 
of this ‘nature cure’. I once saw the late Ustad Abdul Karim Khan munch 
a plain betel leaf on such an occasion. The throat cleared, and he sang 
very well. Nevertheless, palliatives cannot go very far. It is important 
not to strain the voice by excessive practice. When the throat gets bad, 
the best thing to do is to give it rest and not talk or sing unnecessarily. 
The musician must be able to regulate the volume in voice production. 
This is not possible unless he tames the voice into following his mind and 
not allow it to drag him along. 

Voice must follow the impulse emanating from the jXdbhi in mandra - 
sthayi , from the chest in madhya-sthayi, and from the throat and head in 
the tdra-sthdyi. It will be natural for the head to be inclined slightly down- 
wards while singing in mandra- sthayi, looking straight in madhya-sthayi, and 
turned upwards in tdra-sthdyi. These help easy sound production in the 
different sthayi-s. Some reverse the order, but it is unnatural. Apart 
' ^ from straining the voice, it may harm the lungs and throat. 

Davadai idriram is the name given to a voice producing svara-s 
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In quick succession, where ^ ^ with advanc- ^ 
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old age. 

Wbm experienced StSS S' 

stssSsst ="“ rssss: f : 

ir- f : Kshptraina’s Padam, Javali, Pallavi-s m 4 and 8 kalai-s, Tyagaiajas 
KrW-fhaCrseri*i,, all these without effort, and, to an extent 
in the Hindustani style also; in short, the ability to render any musical 
passage with instant ease, power and delicacy, and in conformity with the 
Lakshana given by Sdstra and referred to earlier. Such an ideal voice, says 
Sarhgadeva, can be had: 

fesrTCW cTCHT WJT I 

snKTOHufWf: aSTKftmi'qft II 

cv « 

“By imparting knowledge to others, by Tapas , by devotion to Lord 
Siva and having done Abhisheka to Him with milk and honey, by merit 
acquired in previous births.” 
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V. V. SADAGOPAN 
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— Sdrfigadtva 


Any music that is truly great is born of Nadopasana. Diversities of 
form, style and content reflect but the natural diversity in traditional 
values. Indian Classical Music lays great store by Raga and Manodharma 
but voice culture as a means to the end is rather implied than explicit in 
our music texts. Conditions today, however, call for a more positive 
approach to the subject. We shall briefly consider some of its essential 
principles and processes here, mainly in the context of Karnatak music. 

THE AIM 

The whole process of manodharma saiiglta (creative music) is an aesthetic 
adventure in Spirit, a voyage on the waves of saguja and nirguna Brahman 
that is Nada. At the crest of the wave is nirguna , and at the trough the 
saguna. This would be evident if we observe that the maximum pleasure, 
nearing bliss, and a spirit of oneness between the musician and the listener 
are manifest only when the former (under ideal conditions, of course), 
expounding Raga, takes the mind and the voice to the tdra sha jja (which 
is common to all Raga-s) and merges with the tambura sruti. Shadja is 
nirguna ; the other svara-s , saguna. It is to this level of expression ol our 
classical music, I think, that voice culture should be oriented. I shall 
therefore deal only with those aspects and methods which are relevant to 
this context and avoid going into special techniques meant for the produc- 
tion of particular styles or “effects” connected with music for entertain- 
ment. A voice trained to obey the mind for the highest in our music will, 
I am sure, be capable of executing any lesser demand made on it. Other- 
wise, I am afraid, it creates in the student, what I call mental and vocal 
“ruts”. 

In Western music they have many systems and techniques of voice 
production based on classification of voices and their application to diffeient 
forms of entertainment. We shall not go into them cither. 

ASSUMPTIONS 

No “culture” as a method and technique can lay claim to producing 
something out of nothing. Voice culture is no exception. The suggestions 
made in this paper may help the student to get the best out ol what- 
ever voice he is endowed with and to make it an effective instalment lor 
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• » • Tii#. voice is a plant, the musician the 

conveying lus musical ideas- 1 >' ; °. ^ potentialities and limitations. 
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Two assemptions are made here. One is that we are dealing with 
a student who is endowed with a reasonably good voice and, the other that 
he has developed the capacity to distinguish between tone and tone, between 
raga and raga though not necessarily their names. By voice culture we 
shall mean here the training of a reasonably gifted voice by tegular practice, 
in knowledge, skill and refinement so that it can follow the intuitions 
of the mind. 

RELAXATION 

The mind is in many ways the slave of the physical body. In fact 
it is even spoken of as the neural body. As music is dependent on the 
tendencies and acquired habits of the mind, it is necessary to free the 
mind from inhibiting muscular activities. In other words, the body should 
be thoroughly relaxed. As an aid in this direction, the student may visualise 
a beautiful scenery or some pleasant experience when he begins to sing. 

The mind is now free to function. Learning is best done under 
conditions of freedom and joy. Good music springs from joy, as much as 
it produces it. To the true exponent of our classical music, every time he 
sings, it is an adventure, a creative enterprise, ever new, ever joyous. 

The mind having already registered the various configurations of 
aural sensation (Raga, Tala etc.,) creative singing is the imaginative exper- 
ience ol organizing the elements of those configurations in newer and newer 
combinations. To do this the mind must be relaxed and free to concentrate 
on pure JVada. 1 he fundamental pleasure in our music rests on the merging 
of the sound produced by the voice with the adharasruti. The mind must 
be lost, so to say, to tambiu d-sruti and consciousness attuned to Nada — by 
which is meant the quality as well as tonal variations of sound. This is a 
step m jSadvpdsand, the spring-board, as it were, of creative art. 

Voice culture gives to the muscles and cartileges of the vocal chords 
^_' C r X }? ccss ^ r y *’ ainin g and practice for them to be sensitive and ready to 
t . 0 l 1C directions of the mind which should, like a good rider, hold 
minrl^ •u m }i y ’ yct In thc higher stages of the art, it is the Supra- 

^cts on T th f c , mind -. The latter, functioning in a lower key, 

production mUSC C * ° tlC var * ous P arts of thc body concerned with voice 

LONG BREATH 

therefore' hfrdly ^ for is thc breath. One can, 

Prdudyama is heloful ?'*™ ph4Slzc thc n «d for practice in long breath. 

. J helpful in this respect. In any event, it is necessary to give 


VOICE CULTURE 


the voice regular practice in staying long, steadily and with evenness of 
volume, on svaraslhana-s beginning with Madhya Shadja. 

Ins important to note that one does not jump but glides into the other 
svarasthana .initially employing the simplest gamaka, viz., Jam or Mind. The 
air emanating fiom the Nabhi should smoothly proceed upward, fill the 
lungs, and act on the vocal chords follotving the directives of the mind. It 
is also lmpoitant that the sound proceeding from the vocal chords should 
not be artificially resonated by rigid and assumed positions of the mouth. 
The whole thing should be a natural process, with the mouth as tl oroiH.lv 
relaxed as other parts of the body. If the mind is attuned to Ndda, with 
its various suggestions of bhava arising out of variations in volume pitch 
and timbre, the requisite positions of thc mouth will automatically follow 
We do not assume a rigid mouth when we go in for a sweet morsel of food ! 

SVARASTHANA-S 

The initial practice should be on the twelve svaraslhdna-s of the octave, 
each sthdria taken smoothy (and not ‘‘attacked”) from a previous position 
which may be or may not be obvious. To cover all thc sthdna-s I suggest 
that, besides Mdydmdlavagaula, Dhlra-sanknrdbharona , Kharaharapriyd °and 
Michakalydnl scales also be practised. 

The adharasruti and kdlapramdna chosen should be those naturally suit- 
ed to one’s own voice. Articulation cf madhyama-kala and druta-kala should 
be done at the throat and not on parts of the mouth or nose. 

The pattern of practice may be as follows : — 

Sa-based : Sa Ni SA; Sa Ni Dha Ni Sa; 

Sa Ni Dha Pa Dha Ni Sa and, similarly, Sa Ri Sa, 

Sa Ri Ga Ri Sa, Sa Ri Ga Ma Ga Ri Sa...etc. 

Pa-based : Pa Ma Pa Pa Dha Pa etc. 

Sa-based : Sa Ni Sa Sa Ri Sa etc. 

The duration of stay on a svara may be gradually reduced and more 
svara-s could be taken in a single long breath. Varja-svara combinations 
also should be practised. 

In all practice lessons it is advisable to sing a-kara first and svara sylla- 
ble next only. Alankarams may, perhaps, be an exception. 

The next step would be to practise with gradually increasing or de- 
creasing volume — the “thick and thin” principle called vallinam-mellinam 
on the "same svarasthana and in the passage from owe svara to another. For, 
this is an essential element in art music. 

At no stage of practice, even in the later stages when compositions 
are sung, should any exaggerated articulation of consonants — for the sake 
of words or svara syllables— be indulged in. A musical orientation through- 
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raga and tala 

The excercisM suggested above f haracteristic of raga-s, as well 

execute with ease and i grace the sa^ within the raga. 
as the others he may artistically perceive 

Gamaka is the other important eVe ” 3 ^ t aCne^ at .^My studies in the 
gamakahiddha (purity ' of gam <0 t0 b ° ^ U comp onents of our gamaka-s are_ : 
subject lead me to think that thetas P trained [n the use of J aru 

including subtle infas, 

comes rather easily. 

At an early stage in the practice 0 ^ leS I “„ I ^ e a r S ^ t TiiTmay*! not 

Sea WlodyVu « 

s.z'i is&ae S’rrz j . ..»«=» ■» 

tTme to think of groupings of the unit time into 8, 6, 7, 10, and so on. 

MENTAL attitude 

In conclusion I should repeat that the entire process of singing, 
including voice culture, should be a voluntary effort— a joyful experience. 
JV2 da is the calm sea of quiet joy on which the student voyages. His boat 
is the voice, and it should not be leaky. .S ruti is the rudder, and Lay. e 
paddle; Rdga-bhdva the sail, and imagination the wind. 

mudduga dambura bafti 
suddhamaina rnatiasuche 
susvaramuto 

— Tyagaraja 
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Composers Commemorated 

PURANDARADASA 
KSHETRAJNA 
MUTTUSVAMI DIKSHITAR 
SVATI TIRUNAL 
SADARANG-ADARANG 


Autumn 

Music Meet 

1964 

SUPPLEMENT 


Saka 1886 
K ARTI KA 


Delhi Sangita Samaj 


(RECD) 




PURANDARADASA 

(1484-1564) 

the Father of Karnatak Music 
rinn. ComDOser and Teacher 


MUTTUSVAMI DIKSHITAR 
( 1775 — 1835 ) 

Along wich Tyagaraja and Syama Sastrl 
he makes the Trinity of Karnatak Music 


SVATI TIRUNAL 
( 1813 - 1847 ) 

The Royal Composer of Kerala, 
remarkable for his versatility in 
art and literature 


KSHETRAjNA 
( 17th Cent.) 

Peerless composer of Padams 
which are models of refinement 
in Bhava, Raga and Tala 
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Delhi SangJta Samaj 


(Regd.) 


Autumn Music Meet 1964 
PROGRAMME 


first session 


Saturday November 14 (Morning 9.00 to 11.45) 


Veena : 


Smt KANNAMMA SARMA 


Karnatak Music 


“My experiments in Orchestration of Indian Music 
ShriT. K. JAYARAMA IYER 


Vocal : 


Shri V. N. PATWARDHAN 


ILLUSTRATED TALK 


Hindustani Music 


SECOND SESSION 


Saturday November 14 (Evening 5.00 to 7.45) 


Vocal : 


Smt LALITHA NAGARAJAN 


Karnatak Music 


“Khyal gayaki” : Shri VINAYA CHANDRA 

MOUDGALYA 


ILLUSTRATED TALK 


Sitar : 


Shri MAHMOOD MIRZA 


Hindustani Music 


THERD SESSION 


Sunday November 15 (Morning 9.00 to 11.45) 


Flute 


Shri N. SWAM I NATH A IYER 


Karnatak Music 


..Introduction to Raga” : Shri V. V. SADAGOPAN .llustrated talk 


Music by members 


Karnatak and Hindustani Mustc 


Place : CONSTITUTION CLUB, NEW DELHI 
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A brief report 

OF THE FOURTH ANNIVERSARY 
MUSIC FESTIVAL OF THE SAMAJ 

On April 24, 25, 26, 1964 

The festival was inaugurated by Dr. C. D. Deshmukh, Vice-chancellor, 
University of Delhi, who delivered an address and released the first issue 
of the “Indian Music Journal”. Earlier there was invocation by the 
Delhi University Sanklrtan Sangh. 

The inaugural music concert was given by Shri Prapancham Seetharam 
on the flute (Karnatak music) accompanied by Shri T. Panchapakesan 
on the Violin and Shri G. V. Natarajan on the Mridangam. 

This was followed by a Hindustani vocal music concert of Dhrupad by 
Sarvashri N. F. Dagar and N. Z. Dagar accompanied by Shri Gopal Das 
on Pakhwaj 

* * * 

On the second day Justice Shri Nittoor Srinivasa Rau, Chairman, Central 
Vigilance Commission, was the Chief Guest. 

There were illustrated talks by Sangita Kalanidhi Shri T. K. Jayarama 
l yer ™ bom e aspects of Tyagraja’s contribution to Karnatak Music” and 

aJ u TT Cl ^ ndr j* Moudgalya, assisted by the students of Gandharva 
Mahavidyalaya, New Delhi, on The “Music of Tansen.” 




Vernf ar™ ?°? c " ts „' v ere provided by Smt. Parvati Muthuswamy on 

bv Smt TnT^v . r Shn C V - Natara J a ° n the Mridangam and 

on thT Violin ?nH ' 2?^*^ a s accompanied by Smt. Vasantha Gopalam 
on the Violin and Shri K. C. Krishnan on the Mridangam 


rf Hindustani Vo la | St da>: °f th c, feSti o al included a noteworthy performance 

Dufp ctndm Vedt ** Shn ^ Ash ‘° n ° f Ca " ada > pup " ° f Pt ' 

Shri Tanjore Lakshmanan of Madras gave a Vina recital of Karnatak 
Nihar^arlo^d^^Hdangam.' Panc ^ a P a ^ esan on Violi^ and^Shri^h^V^ 

musfc K ° f , the Sama J included Vocal recitals of 

also adanc^l^m hvK na J D y u Cl ^ a - dran and Smt ' G - N - Lakshmi and 
mother Smt. KamaLhi Kuppj^T ‘° V ° Ca ‘ accom P animen ‘ ° f her 


Illustrated talks for the day were bv Prof V v - 

Sastri” and by the Dilin Chakra x/j* 1 * ^adagopan on “Syama 

Shukla, Chief Producer Ah lndiYt 7 Haridas” Shri N. N. 

Chief Guest. ' 1 Indla Radl °- (Hindustani Music) was the 
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Delhi Sangita Samaj 

(Regd.) 

Rtgd. Office Centml offke 
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OBJECTS 

The objects of the Society shall be the preservation, enrichment and 
propagation of Sangita in all its forms and in furtherance of the objects : 

(i ) to arrange lectures, demonstrations, concerts, classes, seminars, 

symposia, conferences, competitions, commemoration days, 
festivals, etc. 

(ii) to develop a broad base of healthy musical appreciation and 

self-expression through the medium of group singing j and 
other applied forms like Harikatha, musical drama, dance- 
drama, composite programmes, etc. 

(ni ) to promote mutual understanding among the votaries of the 
various systems of music and allied arts; and 

(iv) to undertake any other activity conducive to the promotion 
of the objects of the Samaj. 

CONSTITUTION 

The Samaj functions in a democratic set up. General Body meetings 
are generally held more than once in a year. The present Governing Body 
was elected for three years a little over 18 months ago. The Governing 
body meets as often as necessary and, besides, transacts business by circu- 
lation Annual accounts are passed at the Annual General Body meetings 
and they are duly audited. 

WORKING 

St rteJ on May 1, 1960, th' Samaj, thanks to the goil wishes and 
co-operation of all concerned, has grown from strength to strength. The 
objectives for which the Samaj stands have attracted many a discriminating 
music lover to the folds of the Samaj and we are happy io say that today 
we have twenty two Life Members on our rolls. Among them are some of 
the distinguished men and women in public life who had occasion to watch 
the nature of our work and progress. 

We have also on our rolls a select number of Ordinary Members 
and as it is the intention of the Samaj to function as a Music Circle em- 
phasising on quality and standard of achievement, the General Body 
decided that only a limited number of ordinary membership should be 
made available for the present. 

From the beginning, liberal education in music has been the“main 
objective of the Samaj. We are glad to say that this is being progressively 
realised and, in particular, the pace of development in the past one year 
and more has been exceedingly satisfactory. We have been conducting 
Music Festivals every half year and these festivals include not only music 
recitals but demonstration lectures, publication of useful articles, etc. 
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Mutual understanding between the two great traditions of Indian 
music, Hindustani and Karnatak, is one of those things dear to our hearts. 

In this respect also we are progressing satisfactorily During our music V 

festivals and meets, musicians belonging to the two traditions are performing 4 

on the same platform. Scholars drawn from the two schools are giving 
demonstration lectures in our Samaj for the benefit of students and genuine 
lovers of music. Attendance at our functions is gradually increasing and 

the attitude of listeners is one of respect and eagerness. 

The educational content of our Souvenir issues haying gradually 
increased, we decided to issue our own Journal beginning with the Fourth 
Annivarsary Festival. The encouragement we receive fiom scholars, musi- 
cians and connoisseurs gives us hope that through the pages of the Journal 
we will be in a position to enlarge the scope of our service in the cause of 
music. Scholars from the various parts of India are on the Board of 
Consulting Editors of the Journal. 

Promising musicians, amateur and professional, are given encourage- 
ment by the Samaj. Besides, on many occasions, our platform has been 
made available to visiting artists and scholars. 

We take all opportunities to associate ourselves on special occasions 
with other cultural organisations in the city, such as Gandharva Maha- 
vidyalaya, Saraswati Samaj, Sri Purandaradasa Fourth Century Celebrations 
Committee, etc. 

On the eve of the Fifth Year of the Samaj’s coming into existence, 
the General Body met and decided to change its name from Krishna Gana 
Samaj to Delhi Sangita Samaj. The Samaj has been registered in the new 
name. 

THANKS 

The Samaj wishes to convey its grateful thanks to all those who 
have given help in various ways — advertisers, scholars, musicians, music- 
lovers and others. 

RULES & REGULATIONS 

1 . Membership 

Membership of the Samaj shall be open to any person who fulfils the 
following requirements : — 

(i ) who is above the age of 1 8 years ; 

(ii ) who gives a declaration that he agrees with the aims and objects 
of the Samaj; 

(iii ) who promises to abide by the Rules and Regulations of the 
Samaj ; 

(iv ) whose application for membership is supported by at least two 
existing members of the Samaj ; 

(v ) who is admitted as Member by the Governing Body, and 

(vi ) who pays the prescribed subscription. 

2. Classes of Members 

There shall be the following classes of Members : — x V 

(i) Ordinary Members, who shall pay an annual subscription of 
Rs. 10 /- payable in advance. 
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(ii ) Life Members who shall pay in advance Rs. 100 /- for life. 

(iii ) Donor Members who shall pay in advance Rs. 250/- for life. 

(iv ) Honorary Members who shall not be liable to pay any subscrip- 
tion but to be admitted as such by the Governing Body in view 
of their attainments in the field of music and allied arts or 
service in their cause. 

(v) Honorary Patrons, to be admitted as such by the Governing 
Body in view of their eminent position in society on account 
of which their inclusion in the Society would enhance its 
prestige. 

3. Admission of Members 

(i) Any person desiring to become member of the Samaj shall 
apply therefor in the prescribed form duly supported by two 
existing members, along with the amount of subscription appro- 
priate to the class of membership to which he is a candidate, 
provided that no application shall be required in the case of 
Honorary Members and Honorary Patrons. 

(ii) Upon receipt of an application complying with the requirements, 
the same shall be placed before the Governing body who shall 
accept or reject the application either in a meeting or by 
circulation. 

4. Cessation of Membership 

The name of any ordinary member who is in arrears of subscription 
for over six months may be removed from the membership. 

5. Governing Body 

(a ) The affairs of the Samaj shall be managed by a Governing Body 
composed of the following : — 

(i) One President 

(ii ) Three Vice-Presidents 

(iii) One Secretary 

(iv) One Joint Secretary 

(v) One Treasurer 

(vi ) Other Members : Five, provided that the Governing Body will 
have power to co-opt one or two more Members. 

(b) The Governing Body shall be elected once in three years at 
a meeting of the General Body and shall hold office until the next election. 

(c ) Casual vacancies in the Governing Body as a result of resigna- 
tion or other cause shall be filled up by the Governing Body and the person 
so appointed shall hold office till the next election. 

6. The Governing Body will meet as often as may be necessary and may 
also dispose of business by circulation. 

7. The quorum for a meeting of the Governing Body shall be five, 
whether at a meeting or in circulation. If within half an hour of the 
time fixed for the commencement of the meeting, no quorum is present, 
the meeting shall be adjourned to a date, time and place to be announced 
at that time. At the adjourned meeting, no quorum shall be necessary. 

8. The secretary of the Samaj shall be in charge of all its affairs, and be 
generally guided by the Governing Body, provided that in case of urgency 
he may act with the concurrence of the President. He shall be responsible 
for compliance with the requirements of the Societies Registration Act. 

9. The Joint Secretary shall assist the Secretary in carrying out the duties 
of the Secretary and shall perform such functions as may be assigned to 
him by the Secretary. 
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,0. The Treasurer shall keep the 
fr The to* 

J£52 ^howev J keep an imprest 
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exceeding Rs. 50/- shall require the approval of the Governing cooy. 

13. Meeting of the General Body 

fa 1 The Annual meeting of the General Body shall be convened 
by the Secretary in consultation with the Governing Body. Other meetings 
of the General Body may be convened when necessary. On receipt of a 
re q uisidon s; g a L B d by no, less than one-fifth of the total number otoembetrs 
on rolls, the Secretary shall convene a meeting of the General Body. Ten 
days’ notice shall be necessary for all General Body meetings. . 

(b) At any meeting of the General Body, the President, or in h 
absence one of the Vice-Presidents in their order or failing all of them, the 
person elected by the members present, shall occupy the chair. 

(c ) Quorum : The quorum for a meeting of the General Body shall 

be ten. If within half an hour of the time fixed for the commencement of 
the meeting no quorum is present, the meeting shall be adjourned to a 
date, time and place to be announced at that time. At the adjourned 
meeting, no quorum shall be necessary. 

14. Alterations of the Rules and Regulations 

Any alteration of these rules and regulations shall be by a resolution 
passed at the meeting of the General Body by a simple majority. 

15. Accounts 

The accounts of the Samaj shall be audited annually by a auditor 
or auditors elected by the General Body. 

DELHI SANG1TA SAMAJ [Regd] 

HONY. PATRONS 

H. E. Shri M. Ananthasayanam Ayyangar 
Justic Shri T. L. Venkatarama Aiyar 
Pandit Ravi Shankar 


GOVERN NG BODY 

President 

Prof. V. V. Sadagopan 
Vice Presidents 

Shri Vinaya Chandra Moudgalya 
Shri K. C. Krishnan 
Smt. Kannamma Sarma 


Secretary 
Shri P. V. Gopalam 
Joint Secretary 
Shri G. V. Natarajan 
Treasurer 
Shri K. B. Sundaresan 


Members 

5* Srinivasan Smt. Leela Omchery 

Shri N. Swaminatha Iyer Shri N. C. Jagadhachari 

Shri T. R. Subrahmantam 

auditor 

Shri R. Ganesan, A.C.A. 
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LIFE MEMBERS 




Smt. K. Narayana Iyer 
Sri V. P. Iyer 

Smt. K. Lakshmi Raghuramiah 
Professor V. K. R. V. Rao 
Professor V. V. Sadagopan 
Shri P. V. Gopalam 
Shri C. V. Natarajan 
Shri K. B. Sundaresan 
Shri R. Venkatachari 
Shri T. R. Subrahmanyam 
Shri R. Venkatesvaran 


Shri K. Srinivasan 
Sri R. Ganesan 
Sri A. Venkateswaran 
Dr. Soundram Ramachandran 
Smt. Leela Omchery 
Kumari J. Radha Bai 
Shri P. Krishnamurthy 
Dr. A. K. Krishnaswami 
Shri T. V. Kuppuswami 
Shri K. C. Krishnan 
Shri P. M. Antony 


Subscription 


Donor Member 
Life Member 

Rs. 250 
Rs. 100 


non-recurring 

ji 

Ordinary Member 

Rs. 

10 

ABROAD 

Annual 

Individual Associate 

Rs. 

5 

S 3 

Annual 

Institutional Associate 

Rs. 

10 

$ 6 

yy 

Individual Donor 

Rs. 125 

£ 75 

non-recurring 

Institutional Donor 

Rs. 500 

$ 300 
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APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 

From : 

Name (in Block letters) 

Address 

To 

The Secretary, Delhi SangTta Samaj, B-1‘20, Pandara Road, New Delhi- 1 1 


I have pleasure in applying for membership of your Samaj as a 
Donor Member /Life Member /Ordinary Member*, subject to the Rules, 
Regulations and Objects of the Samaj. 

M v ai re is In anticipation of admission I am sending a subscription 

of r s ........by Bank Draft /Postal order /Money Order /cash. 

i<icne receipt. 


Signatures 

1 . 


of supporting members. 

2 . 


Signature 
Date 


* Only a limited number of Ordinary Memberships is available. The 
Governing Body, however, will give their best consideration to every appli- 
cation. Money will be returned in case of non-admission. 
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TO FRIENDS 


You have now an idea of our objectives and functions. 

Our main aims are : 1. Liberal education in music, and 2. Bringing 

of our objects are making steady 

Pr0gr To all of us engaged in the task-members, workers, editors, contri- 
butors, musicians and scholars-this is but a labour of love, all our offices 

being Ow°management of funds is scrupulously economical and according 
to law. Non-recurring subscriptions are funded as Development Reserve. 

Every Member, Associate and Donor is a Patron in the best sense o 
the word. There is no price-tag attached to any service of ours, the Journal 

not excluded. . „ _ ,. 

The widening range of our service calls for a corresponding increase 

in resources. May we solicit your patronage ? 

You may help by joining us as : 

Donor Member /Donor /Life Member /Associate. 

We shall be happy to be of service to non-residents of Delhi through 
the pages of the “Indian Music Journal”, half-yearly. 

One copy of each Number of the Journal to individiuals and two copies to 
institutions will be issued. 

Kindly use the form found below or on the reverse. 


K. B. Sundaresan For the governing body 
Treasurer 


P. V. Gopalam 
Secretary 


CUT HERE 


FOR USE BY DONORS AND ASSOCIATES 

From : 

Name (in Block letters ) 

Address 

To 

The Treasurer, Delhi Sangita Samaj, 

Central Office : 38-1, Probyn Road, Delhi-6. 

I / We have pleasure in asking for enrolment in your Samaj as : 

Individual Donor /Institutional Donor / 

♦Individual Associate /Institutional Associate 

My /Our subscription for is being sent by Bank Draft /Postal 

Order /Money order /cash. 

Please issue receipt. 


Date 


Signature. 


* Open to non-residents of Delhi only. 




. . . carpets with liveliness of 
traditional motifs and a wide range 
of colours . . . costume jewellery 
with elegant simplicity and superb 
workmanship . . . silver filigree 
breathtaking in beauty ... art 
metalware . . pieces of copper and 
brass some encrusted with silver or 
burnished with gold . . . intricately 
carved ivory pieces . . sandalwood 
objects with a delicate natural 
fragrance . . artistically designed 
walnut wood or horn articles . . . 

gay jaipur blue, Delhi black or 
Khurja pottery in endless designs 
and shapes . . . every piece a 
masterpiece ... a work of art and 
tradition . . . enriched by every 
generation of craftsmen . . . 


distinction 
and charm 
to your home 



With compliments from : 

dgl private limited 

manufacturers of fire fighting equipment and 
appliances INCLUDING fire engines, service 

STATION EQUIPMENT, CENTRALISED LUBRICA- 
TION EQUIPMENT, AIRCRAFT REFUELLERS, 

body builders and light 
engineering stores 


istered Office : 


M-14, CONNAUGHT CIRCUS, NEW DELHI-1 


Telephone : 45028, 45029 


Telegrams : GARAGE, New Delhi 


Branch : 

10. SHAHNAJAF ROAD, HAZRAT GANJ, 
LUCKNOW 

Telephone : 25253 Telegrams : GROWMORE, Lucknow 


Unit No. I : 

I9A Najafgarh Road, 
Industrial Area, 

New Delhi. 

Phone : 5 1 1 1 6 


Unit No. 2 : 

14/6, Mathura Road, 
Farldabad. 

Dist. Gurgaon, Punjab. 
Phone j 82240 


4 . 



121, CHITARANJAN AVENUE, CALCUTTA-7 
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For friendly hospitality 


Here's a happy combination to offer family 
or guesta! A tray of inviting food — and to 
top olf the treat, ice-cold Coca-Cola. For 
thiB is the sparkling, wholesome refereahment 
that has a way with food— that freshens your 
taste, briogs out flavour. Next time you 
serve a snack— serve Coca-Cola with itl 





SitN « GOOO TUTt 
« om * cowimi 


Bottled under authority jf The Coca-Cola Company by 





Pore Drinks (New Delhi) Private Ltd, New Delhi 
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WITH BEST 

COMPLIMENTS OF 


AUTOMOBILE FINANCIERS 

Registered Office : 4/8 ASAF ALI ROAD, NEW DELHI 

Phone : 272391 (5 Lines) Grams : GLOFIN 


WITH BEST 

COMPLIMENTS OF 

GLOBE MOTORS LIMITED 

AUTHORISED DEALERS FOR LEYLAND DIESEL TRUCKS AND BUSES 
FOR PUNJAB, HIMACHAL PRADESH DELHI AND RAJASTHAN 

Registered Office : 

I/I, Jhandewala, New Delhi 
Grams ; 'Leyland' 

Phones : 54676, 55078 & 566416 

Administrative Office : 

4/8, Asaf All Road, New Delhi 
Phone: 272391 (5 Lines) 

Branches at : 

Jaipur, Jullundur & Malaut Mandt 


V 

NATIONAL PROSPERITY 

DEPENDS ON 

Industrialisation & Transportation 


ALL SHOULD KEEP ROLLING STOCKS 
MOVING TOWARD ULTIMATE DESTINATION 

S 

K. T. STEEL INDUSTRIES PRIVATE LIMITED 

BROACH STREET, DANA BUNDER 
BOMBAY — 9 


■V, 

MANUFACTURERS OF 

railway rolling stocks 


Well known house for repairing 

Specialists In : 

Welding, Seat cutting. Surface grinding and Facing 
of Cylinder heads for Cars, Trucks, Tractors and 
Engines of all types of Heavy Vehicles. 

Well-known Repairers of : 

Crank Shafts, Gear Repairing, Brake Drums Grinding 
and Fabricators of Chemical Plant and Equipment. 

WE MAKE MACHINERIES 
ACCORDING TO YOUR SPECIFICATIONS 

Phone Office : 229418 Residence : 51044 

SETHI WELDING & RADIATOR WORKS 

2762-64, HAMILTON ROAD, OELHI-6. 

JYOTI LIMITED 

P. O. CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 

BARODA-3 

:o: 

India's Pioneer manufacturers of : 

* Power Driven Pumps - various types 
• Electric Motors (up to (1,000 HP) 

• Switchgear and Switchboards H. T. & L. T. 

• Hydro-electric generating sets 

Enquiries solicited by : 

3 JYOTI LIMITED 

50-HANUMAN ROAD 
NEW DELHI-1 


Grams : JYOTIPUMPS 


Phone : 4 7 6 I 3 


SERVING THE 
MOTORISTS 

and THE 

TRADE 

FOR THE LAST 40 YEARS 

with 

Automobile Parts & Accessories 

Tyres & Tubes 

Lubricants 

Batteries 

« 

Hardware & Tools 

and specially 

Hard-to-Get-Parts 

of International repute for 

English, American & Continental Vehicles : 




AUTOMOTIVE WHOLESALERS, IMPORTERS, DISTRIBUTORS & AGENTS 
Kashmere Gale Connaught Circus M.l. Road 

Delhi-6 New Delhi-1 Jaipur 


Phones : 221096, 225626 Phones : 47277, 4041 1 Phone : 3817 
GRAMS / •AUTOCAR 0 Delhi and Jaipur 



i 


WITH 

THE 

BEST 

COMPLIMENTS 

OF 

NORTHERN INDIA 
TILES CORPORATION 

TILAK NAGAR 
NEW DELHI-18 

PHONE 

2 7 13 5 6 
272778 



WITH 


THE 

COMPLIMENTS 

OF 

Ansted Industries International s. a. of Chicago U. S. A. 

Centre Buffer Couplers 
A. S. F. Transition Device 
Ride Control Trucks 
Griffen Wheel 
Composite Brake Blocks 


SERVICE FOR INDIAN RAILWAYS 


C lOith befit complimentfi 

}rom 

SHIMSHER STERLING CABLE CORPORATION LTD. 

VASWANI MANSIONS 
DINSHA WACHA ROAD 
BO M B A Y - I 


NEW DELHI 
HYDERABAD 


SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 

SHANTA BROTHERS PRIVATE LTD. 

CALCUTTA * MADRAS 

BANGALORE * JABALPUR 



HARMONIUM 
TANPURA 
SI TAR 
TABLA 
VIOLIN 
ESRAJ 
DHOLAK 
GHUNGROO 
TAMBOURINE 
DILRUBA 
GUITAR 

ELECTRIC GUITAR 
MANDOLIN 


LO 

o\ 

00 


UJ 

u 


00 


RATI RAM & SON 

MUSIC PALACE (REGD.) 
1st FLOOR, NAI SARAK, DEL HI- 6 


Tel: 26 3 036 


Finest 

* 

i Dairies 

Calendars-Plastic & Leather 
Advertising Gifts 
Coloured Printing 

(Contact — 

1 UNIVERSAL ADVERTISERS 

4, JAMNA BHAWAN, ASAF ALI ROAD . NEW DELHI 

PHONE : 271681 


FOR AN 
ATTRACTIVE 

UTILITY 

DIARY 

FOR 

1965 

^Pleate contact — 

ASSOCIATED PRINTERS (M) PRIVATE LTD. 

165, MOUNT ROAD 
MADRAS-2 




with 

compliments 

from 


NATIONAL 
ENGINEERING 
INDUSTRIES LTD 


JAIPUR 


